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W. Wallace White, a native of Utah, was born in 1905. His family moved to McGill, Nevada, about 1910, due to 
the copper boom in that area. Mr. White received his education in local schools of White Pine County and at the 
University of Nevada. His major career was in the field of public health as a sanitary engineer for the Division of 
Public Health Engineering, Nevada State Department of Health. 

Wallace Whites memoir is real history. There is a completely real relationship to a series of incidents which were part 
of life in Eastern Nevada a half century ago. Jim Elliott’s Buick was kept in a garage; the garage was of corrugated 
metal; the corrugated metal came from Kennecott; much metal was scrap thrown in a Kennecott dump; the dump 
was a wonderful place to play; children built forts out of trash metal; with a piece of pipe and black powder, even a 
cannon could be made; the play was dangerous, and one boy, at least, had his fingers blown off. This is not a logical 
sequence of historical ideas, but it gives dimensional reality to history. Later on, Elliotts Buick is described as a 
means of getting to Ely, but in the interim it has been a vehicle for insights into the economy and sociology of the 
area and era. 

For the student of public administration and political science, it is valuable to see that politics can be involved in 
the planning of a golf course and the gardening practices of a truck farmer. It is more important to see, feel, and 
understand that each of these decisions involved conflicts between individuals who are living persons, not political 
abstractions. The sociologist can learn about the impact of the railroads on Nevada society, and also learn how 
clean drinking water and the need for toilet facilities can be critically important to the railroad’s labor problems. 
Medical students can consider the health problems of Nevada, not in terms of statistics, but in terms of the foods 
people ate, the places they swam, and the means through which their medical needs were met. Engineering students 
gain insights into the fateful ways of career development, which can lead from hydraulics, to meat inspection, to 
certifying houses of prostitution, to approving the detonation of an atomic bomb. 

White’s memoir is a study which has beauty and warmth. These are terms often missing from the vocabulary of 
the historian and the social scientist. He talks about a place and an era in which there was friendship and warmth 
generated between people—in part, perhaps, because many people did not have much else but each other. 
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Preface to the Digital Edition 


Established in 1964, the University of 
Nevada Oral History Program (UNOHP) 
explores the remembered past through 
rigorous oral history interviewing, creating a 
record for present and future researchers. The 
programs collection of primary source oral 
histories is an important body of information 
about significant events, people, places, 
and activities in twentieth and twenty-first 
century Nevada and the West. 

The UNOHP wishes to make the 
information in its oral histories accessible 
to a broad range of patrons. To achieve 
this goal, its transcripts must speak with 
an intelligible voice. However, no type font 
contains symbols for physical gestures and 
vocal modulations which are integral parts 
of verbal communication. When human 
speech is represented in print, stripped of 
these signals, the result can be a morass of 
seemingly tangled syntax and incomplete 
sentences—totally verbatim transcripts 
sometimes verge on incoherence. Therefore, 
this transcript has been lightly edited. 


While taking great pains not to alter 
meaning in any way, the editor may have 
removed false starts, redundancies, and the 
“uhs,” “ahs,” and other noises with which 
speech is often liberally sprinkled; compressed 
some passages which, in unaltered form, 
misrepresent the chroniclers meaning; and 
relocated some material to place information 
in its intended context. Laughter is represented 
with [laughter] at the end of a sentence in 
which it occurs, and ellipses are used to 
indicate that a statement has been interrupted 
or is incomplete.. .or that there is a pause for 
dramatic effect. 

As with all of our oral histories, while 
we can vouch for the authenticity of the 
interviews in the UNOHP collection, we 
advise readers to keep in mind that these are 
remembered pasts, and we do not claim that 
the recollections are entirely free of error. 
We can state, however, that the transcripts 
accurately reflect the oral history recordings 
on which they were based. Accordingly, each 
transcript should be approached with the 
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same prudence that the intelligent reader 
exercises when consulting government 
records, newspaper accounts, diaries, and 
other sources of historical information. 
All statements made here constitute the 
remembrance or opinions of the individuals 
who were interviewed, and not the opinions 
of the UNOHP. 

In order to standardize the design of all 
UNOHP transcripts for the online database, 
most have been reformatted, a process that 
was completed in 2012. This document may 
therefore differ in appearance and pagination 
from earlier printed versions. Rather than 
compile entirely new indexes for each volume, 
the UNOHP has made each transcript fully 
searchable electronically. If a previous version 
of this volume existed, its original index has 
been appended to this document for reference 
only. A link to the entire catalog can be found 
online at http://oralhistory.unr.edu/. 

For more information on the UNOHP 
or any of its publications, please contact the 
University of Nevada Oral History Program at 
Mail Stop 0324, University of Nevada, Reno, 
NV, 89557-0324 or by calling 775/784-6932. 

Alicia Barber 
Director, UNOHP 
July 2012 



Introduction 


W. Wallace White is a native of Utah, 
born in 1905. The family moved to McGill, 
Nevada, about 1910, with the copper boom 
in that area. Mr. White received his education 
in local schools of White Pine County and at 
the University of Nevada. His major career 
was in the field of public health, as a sanitary 
engineer for the Division of Public Health 
Engineering, Nevada State Department of 
Health. Dr. James Roberts’ introduction 
summarizes and evaluates Mr. White’s life 
and career. 

When invited to participate in the Oral 
History Project, Mr. White accepted readily 
and graciously. I-us well-known abilities as 
a raconteur of Nevada lore, as well as his 
expertise on public health matters, were 
displayed through five recording sessions, all 
held at the office of the DRI Western Studies 
Center at the Stead campus of the University, 
from January to April, 1968. A cooperative 
and enthusiastic memoirist, Mr. White 
responded readily and candidly to questions. 
Mr. White’s review of his script resulted in no 
significant changes or deletions. 


The Oral History Project of the University 
of Nevada, Reno, Library preserves the past 
and the present for future research by tape¬ 
recording the reminiscences of persons whose 
activities have figured prominently in the 
development of Nevada and the West. Scripts 
resulting from the interviews are deposited 
in the Special Collections Department of the 
University Library, where they are available 
to scholars. W. Wallace White’s oral history 
is designated as open for research. 

Mary Ellen Glass 
University of Nevada, Reno 
1970 




Special Introduction 


The pages which follow this introduction 
should dispel any doubts which a reader 
may have concerning the value of oral 
histories. History, as an academic discipline, 
has many intrinsic liabilities. By definition, 
everything that has happened is history. 
To make sense out of this mass of events, 
the historian must select, classify, relate, 
systematize, and generalize. The results are 
organized abstractions of the past. These 
abstractions can be presented with clarity 
in a classroom and written about with logic 
and reasonableness in academic journals, 
but somewhere along the way there is a loss 
of feeling, vitality, emotions, and personal 
meaning to the movement of events. To get 
these events into proper perspective, some 
corrective lenses are necessary. Wally White’s 
oral history is an example of such a lens. 

At the risk of offending the traditional 
historian, Wally Whites work is “real history.” 
This reality comes not from factual accuracy. 
One might be able to “prove” that Jim Elliott’s 
Buick was not the first automobile in McGill, 
Nevada. However, it was the first one Wally 


remembers, and from this remembered event, 
there is a completely “real” relationship to 
a series of incidents which were part of life 
in Eastern Nevada a half century ago. The 
Buick was kept in a garage. The garage was 
of corrugated metal. The corrugated metal 
came from Kennecott. Much of metal was 
scrap thrown in a Kennecott dump. The dump 
was a wonderful place to play. Children built 
forts out of trash metal. With apiece of pipe 
and black powder, even a cannon could be 
made. The play was dangerous, and one boy, 
at least, had his fingers blown off. This is not 
a logical sequence of historical ideas, but it 
gives dimensional reality to history. Later on 
in the oral history, Elliott’s Buick is described 
as a means of getting to Ely, but in the interim 
it has been a vehicle for insights into the 
economy and sociology of the area and era. 

The essential beauty of oral history is that 
events don’t overshadow the people who lived 
them. It is this relationship of individuals 
to events which gives this type of history a 
relevance to many areas of study. For the 
student of public administration and political 
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science, It is valuable to see that politics can 
be involved in the planning of a golf course 
and the gardening practices of a truck farmer. 
But what is more important to see, feel, and 
understand is that each of these decisions 
involved conflicts between individuals who 
are living persons, not political abstractions. 
The sociologist can not only learn something 
about the impact of the railroads on Nevada 
society, he canal so learn how clean drinking 
water and the need for toilet facilities can be 
critically important to the railroad’s labor 
problems. Medical students can consider 
the health problems of Nevada in an earlier 
day, not in terms of statistics, but in terms of 
the foods people ate, the places they swam, 
and the means through which their medical 
needs were met. Finally, for the engineering 
student, there are insights into the fateful ways 
of career development which can lead from 
hydraulics to meat inspection, to certifying 
houses of prostitution to approving the 
detonation of anatomic bomb. 

Wally Whites oral history has a higher 
level of importance. It is a study which has 
both beauty and warmth. These are terms 
too often missing from the vocabulary of the 
historian and the social scientist. Particularly 
in the early portions of his history, Wally is 
talking about a place and an era in which 
there was friendship and warmth generated 
between people—in part perhaps because 
many people did not have much else but 
each other. It is not to say that such warmth 
and friendships cannot still be gained, but 
society has paid in strange ways for its 
material successes. It is hard to cut through 
the impersonality of the modern freeway, the 
television set, and the hyperactive society to 
the individuals who populate that society. 
Wally Whites work may allow each of us to 
see our own lives more clearly with the help 
of his special perspective. 


Finally, a personal note. It has been my 
pleasure to know Wally White over the past 
decade. For an extended period of time, it 
was a working relationship—he as head of 
the State Department of Health and Welfare, 
I as Deputy Budget Director. Our friendship 
developed despite this relationship. The 
greatest compliment I can give his oral history 
is that it is a true extension of his personality. 
I have known him under adverse and difficult 
circumstances. There were times when he had 
to make tough decisions where friends of long 
standing were involved. There were times 
when he was made responsible for situations 
beyond his control. There were times when 
the realities of politics dealt harshly with him. 
Yet, I have never known him to be bitter or to 
lose perspective, balance, warmth, and good 
humor. Each of these qualities are reflected in 
his history. He presents an era, a place, and a 
man. 

Jim Roberts 
(James S. Roberts) 

Department of Political Science 
University of Nevada, 1970 
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Early Life and Education in 
White Pine County 


My name is William Wallace White, 
born in Salt Lake City, May 23, 1905. Both 
grandparents lived in Salt Lake at this time. 
My maternal grandfather was Carl Enoch 
Ek. He and his wife were of Swedish descent, 
coming to Logan, probably as part of an early 
Mormon group from Sweden. Eventually, this 
man Enoch Ek, built two of the Salt Lake City 
churches and was bishop of one of them. I 
only dimly remember visiting the house in 
what I believe was the twenty-fifth ward. He 
was a stone cutter. 

There were three boys and five girls in the 
family. The boys were all mechanically bent. 
One, Nick, being a skilled plasterer, six feet, 
seven and one-half, would plaster a room 
without ladders, simply using the modern stilt 
that is placed on a man’s feet so that he can 
stand and put the plaster on the walls without 
a ladder. I was surprised to find he had done 
the plastering on most of the Southern 
Pacific stations between here and Salt Lake. 
Another of the members of the family was 
Alma Ek, who came to the present Kennecott 
Corporation at McGill with C. D. Jackling and 


the group that built the present concentrator 
and mill plant, and who left shortly after 
World War I to build the other Kennecott 
plants at Rancagua and Chuquicamata, Chile, 
and in Braden in Paraguay. Alma later worked 
with International Nickel and with the present 
copper properties on the Roan Antelope in 
Africa. 

My paternal grandfather, William White, 
and his wife were Scotch. He was a mechanical 
engineer from Edinburgh University and built 
and operated the foundry in McGill in the 
early days. A foundry is extremely important 
in a copper mining operation, and in the 
concentrator, because of the later use of the 
ball mills for grinding ore. 

Our family came to McGill about 1910, 
living in a two bedroom house on C Street. 
These houses were clapboard and at this 
time had outside facilities, which were at 
least standardized. They were built rather 
neighborly, the outside facilities serving two 
houses, with a coal shed, and a two-hole 
privy in each. Coal was a source of fuel. My 
father worked for Kennecott as a mechanic, 
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and eventually there were eight of us raised 
in McGill. 

In McGill the activities of a youngster 
were going to school, and with the rather steep 
hills, a favorite out door activity was coasting. 
During the wintertime, even with minor 
snow, the streets were quickly coated, and at 
night, with a bow fire (which wasn’t someone’s 
gates, but which might be railroad ties and 
such) we had a glorious time of sliding up 
and down the hills. One of them was the hill 
from the depot to downtown. Atop almost any 
hill in town, you’d find a fire at the top of the 
hill, and coast down that hill. Your speed was 
pretty good; I think that until I was close to 
out of grammar school, I never had a whole 
skin on my nose and chin, when you come off 
the snow or the ice on a Flexible Flyer and hit 
the rocks, the sled might stop, but you keep 
on going. These were very fond times—there 
was no monkey business. I don’t believe I ever 
saw passing around of liquor or anything of 
this kind that you might get today at an affair 
of this kind. I don’t believe I ever saw a gang 
fight. We went out; we got warm; we coasted 
down—and this was the men and women of 
the town, and everyone. He might even stay 
up until nine o’clock those nights! 

McGill was always a rather athletic 
town. There was a Community League with 
a set amount of money from each person’s 
paycheck which paid for the Community 
League activities. There was basketball, 
usually every Saturday night, in the McGill 
clubhouse. There were teams of smelter, mill, 
and office workers. There was a town team. 
The team did travel around the state and the 
expenses were paid by Community League. 
Community League also took care of such 
things as camping for all of the youngsters 
of the town. The boys would all go in one 
group to Berry Creek, the girls another week. 
You might take something. I remember one 


of the weeks I went on the trip, I took six 
packages of corn flakes, and they cost a dollar. 
There would be night activities, not too well 
organized, but baseball and campfire, with an 
accordion, and Mr. Gibson usually headed 
this activity because he had the accordion 
and was interested in children. I believe his 
initials were E. T., Ernest Gibson. 

Another of the activities, of course, was 
baseball. There were junior leagues, there 
was the community league, and every Sunday 
there was a baseball game with Ruth. This was 
an intense rivalry between the McGill and 
Ruth teams, and at least one of the players was 
in a major league—Frank Shellenbach, who 
is presently a scout for the Giants’ staff in San 
Francisco. Another activity was the band, with 
a Concert every Saturday afternoon. 

Another of the activities, and I don’t 
know how much it cost Kennecott in 
wheelbarrow wheels, but you simply picked 
up a wheelbarrow, took off the wheels and 
made a coaster out of it. You’d pull it to the 
top of the hill and slide down. 

Another of the favorite things—and this 
was from the time I was a little boy, probably 
six or seven—was the use of the burros about 
town. There were a number of prospectors; 
one, a man named Ernest Brim, had two 
burros, big brown and white ones. They were 
named Kate and Duplikate. He had another 
gray one named Lizzie who had a colt named 
Steamboat. These donkeys were about McGill 
in fair-sized herds. It was reasonable that the 
owner, the prospector, simply turned them 
loose in the winter, and he would give you 
a note or he would say, “You’re in charge 
of it.” That was your burro, reasonably, and 
you’d get it, you’d take it home, you’d feed it 
potato peelings and things of this kind, or 
hay. This was probably as much as luxury 
for the animal as a T-bone steak was for the 
youngster in charge of the damn thing. We 
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rode them some, but they were stubborn 
creatures, most of them; we’d lead them 
and we’d ride them a little bit. I remember 
when Lizzie had her colt, Steamboat. Lizzie, 
incidentally, was not a gentle creature—she 
would buck you off, she would bite, she would 
kick. But, with Steamboat, her colt, after he 
was a year old, we would take them to the 
head of the street, blindfold Steamboat, hold 
him, and someone would get on, then lead 
Lizzie to the other end of the street and turn 
him loose. Well, if you made the trip you 
were a pretty good rider. This was repeated 
over and over. 

There were a pair of real stubborn burros, 
Croppy and Tag. Now, you couldn’t move 
Croppy—the name Croppy came from one 
ear being half cut off. You’d beat him, you’d 
gouge him, but to really move him, you’d build 
a fire under him. Well, this was it. 

Now other activities that youngsters 
engaged in—oh, you’d have basketball games, 
always. You could go down to the Club House. 
The community had a swimming pool in 
the basement of the old Club House. We 
didn’t have suits, incidentally. The schedule 
was something like this: on Wednesday 
and Saturdays, were Ladies’ Days; if you 
went swimming you wore a swimming suit 
on Wednesday and Saturday. Ladies’ Day 
required a lady escort. And you had to have 
a suit, obviously. Thursday was what they 
called Greek day. The pool was drained on 
Friday and new water put into it. The water 
was cold; there was a heating system, but it 
probably cost too much to heat it, probably 
brought condensate and injured the walls of 
the Club House. This pool was used heavily— 
it may still be there, I don’t know. But it 
was used, certainly, until the ’50’s. With the 
coming of Dr. O. Hovenden, he always found 
it objectionable from the standpoint of eye, 
ear, nose and throat infection. 


Another of the earlier activities was the 
old McGill ranch. This is now covered by 
tailings. The dairies may still be there. This 
was a beautiful ranch. There were miles of 
trees there. There was a pavilion. Another 
had a famous baby buggy with very high, 
wire wheels. We’d put a watermelon in this, 
and a lunch, and we’d all traipse, and I mean 
traipse. We were strung out like a party of 
Indians, all along from the townsite down 
to McGill ranch. We walked down there and 
it was an occasion. You walked back that 
night—or straggled back, exhausted. But 
it was a beautiful place. There was a warm 
spring here, and it was a good place to fish. 
My first fishing was for goldfish in this pond, 
and most of the people in town had a glass 
jar and a couple of goldfish and small carp. 
The goldfish, of course, were red; there were 
some silver ones. There were the plain red 
ones, red and white, and occasionally there 
would be a cross of a black and white one with 
some of the suckers. We’d fish for them with 
a piece of willow, an ordinary piece of white 
wrapping string, a bent pin, and a dough ball. 
Sometimes you’d take one to the teacher. This 
McGill pond was later converted and used for 
community swimming. 

This community had swimming on 
a community level sponsored by the 
Community League earlier than any other 
community in the state. Some of the young 
people in college would supervise this. This 
pool operated until recent years. There were 
drownings here, and by reason of “influences,” 
if you will, the pool was continued until even 
after my time. I remember returning from the 
University of California in 1937 or ’38, and 
my predecessor had attempted to close this 
pool. This was warm water, it was on muddy 
banks, it wasn’t ideal. Governor Kirman was 
quite opposed to this—in fact, he would have 
done away with the whole health department 
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before he would have permitted this pool to 
close. I still have a letter to the legal firm of 
Chandler and Quail in Ely from the attorney 
general, saying we shouldn’t inspect this. He 
doubted if the law meant that this should be 
supervised because it was free. Since this time 
there have been a number of deaths in this 
pool. No one meant to jeopardize anyone’s 
lives, but it is sometimes difficult to interfere 
with the practices of the past by the principles 
that have to be applied in modern days. 

Okay, there was swimming, there was 
fishing, there was hunting. When I hunted, 
I had to bring something home. My first 
shotgun was a sixteen-gauge Winchester 1897 
pump. I believe Sheriff Dave McLean sold 
this to my father for $7.50. He had gotten it 
from one of the labor problems that arose 
in the town of Eureka. Shotgun shells were 
ninety cents for twenty five. And when I went 
hunting on Saturday morning, if I took five 
shells, I’d better bring home at least three 
or four rabbits. Our economy didn’t permit 
misses. Yes, we ate jackrabbits and enjoyed 
them. I would go down around the gravel pit 
and so forth to hunt for rabbits. I remember 
my shock about the sixth grade. One of the 
teachers wanted to go hunting, and we went 
out hunting, and she would shoot at tin cans. 
I must have shot fifteen shells that day, and I 
don’t believe I got a rabbit. That was probably 
the most waste of anything I ever had at that 
time. 

During high school days, the students 
from McGill and Ruth would ride the school 
train to and from Ely. There was a short wait 
before school when they would all take out 
for Carpenter’s Pool Hall and perhaps get in a 
game of pool before school. Pool in these days 
was a favorite pastime in the mining town, not 
looked with favor on by mothers. 

in McGill, where everyone would go to 
town to get the mail at night, you’d meet all 


your neighbors, probably carry on most of the 
social contacts while waiting for the mail to be 
distributed. When I say “mail was distributed,” 
there was a central post office with a rather 
large lobby. The mail came in on the afternoon 
train, and after supper everyone just took out 
for town to get the mail and visit. 

There weren’t automobiles; in fact, the 
first one was probably Jim Elliott’s Buick. 
Now, Elliotts lived down the street from 
us—Sadie, Jim, Bob, and I were reasonable 
contemporaries. The Elliotts had a corrugated 
metal garage. Incidentally, when I mention 
garages and things of this kind—garages, 
chicken coops, anything you did about 
town—materials came from Kennecott. For 
instance, scrap metal was thrown out on a 
dump. This was a favorite place to play. We’d 
build forts, and a fort was nothing more than 
an accumulation of this trash metal. A real 
deluxe setup was to get some pipe, get some 
black powder from the quarry, and fill the pipe 
with black powder, put a hole in the end of it 
and fill it with bolts and nails. We’d probably 
get off a shot a week, and this was more of a 
bluff. There were some accidents with this. 
I remember when the Jamison boy’s [Earl’s] 
fingers were blown off, and, of course, we did 
have rather dangerous toys. In fact this very 
metal was dangerous because it was sharp. 
In the summertime we’d go up to the fill on 
the way to the mill, take a piece of corrugated 
metal, get up to the top and slide down. Well, 
this would cut you—you’d slide. I didn’t know 
how I was ever kept in shoes and the seat of 
my trousers, things of this kind. 

But, anyway, this scrap pile was a source 
of material for the Elliotts’ garage. It was in 
the back yard, I believe, over around B-13, 
and they had this Buick touring car. We’d go 
to Ely, eleven miles over and back. Fl-at tires 
were really a problem. But they had the first 
car I remember. In fact, even though Ely is 
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only eleven to thirteen miles away, I never got 
this far away from home until I was in high 
school. The day I started to high school was 
my first trip to Ely Id walked half way chasing 
wild horses or something. (I had been to Salt 
Lake because this is where we went to visit 
the family.) 

We built sheds of material that was 
simply—it wasn’t scavenged—You went and 
got it. There was no problem with it. You 
simply took what you needed. Eventually 
the company would let you have dirt for a 
lawn. This was all free. You didn’t buy paint to 
paint your house. You went down and asked 
for a requisition, and they gave you the paint 
to paint your house—inside. You could get 
almost anything you wanted this way. In fact, 
in the earlier days I don’t believe we paid for 
electricity, and in this case, it was abused, 
I’m sure, because you’d buy a large frosted 
electric bulb. Add this to the little pot-bellied 
stove that was in every front room for heating 
purposes. 

And while I’m speaking of this—certainly 
until I got out of high school, medical service 
from the Kennecott doctors was part of the 
community service. If you were sick, the 
doctor came. If you were sick, had an accident 
or something, you would go down the same 
as anyone else and sit in the company office, 
and get service. We didn’t pay for this. In fact, 
until later years, after this was abused, you 
only paid for special services. I remember 
Mother arranging to have all our tonsils 
taken out. They took them over to the Step 
toe Hospital. There was either four or five of 
the family went over, and she might have paid 
$100 for the whole bunch. 

The sicknesses — yes, there were 
sicknesses—pneumonia killed many, many 
people. Every winter there were a few got 
pneumonia. The recovery rate was not 
too high. Dr. O. Hovenden, the Dr. Ralph 


Bowdles, probably has as good a system of 
treatment as any. He put them in bed, keep 
them warm, mustard plasters, and so forth. In 
fact, my year in the hospital, I experienced one 
of these epidemics. The people would come 
in in the wintertime, and I would hear Mrs. 
Bowdle and the staff discussing what methods 
they might use—what might be done, and 
how they would try to save a person’s live. A 
person with pneumonia usually lasted three 
or four days. 

A mother with seven or eight kids had 
to have experience and was sometimes used 
by Doctor Hovenden to help out, “Would 
you go across and see what’s wrong with the 
Rose baby?” or, “Would you go up there and 
see how you can help?” Most people in small 
towns of this kind, even with medical service, 
get to be pretty good at it. 

Up to the ’20’s there were periodic typhoid 
epidemics at McGill. I have a report by one of 
the Public Health Service officials still in my 
files where he went in and made a survey of 
the water supply, which was from Duck Creek. 
The water came down from the Duck Creek 
Dam, was piped around by the concentrators 
and was distributed through the town. I would 
suspect that periodically a carrier would get 
in here. Camping and McGill water carried 
the infection to the people in town. 

Now, in the earlier days there were no 
automobiles, and we didn’t have many horses 
in McGill. You walked. Once a week my father 
and I would go over Lead King Pass. We 
would leave early in the morning, climb over 
that mountain and be at the intersection of 
Berry and Duck Creeks at daylight. We would 
fish pretty much all day, and walk back with 
our catch at night. And when I say catch, it 
was not unusual for the two of us to have 100 
trout. This was a fair-sized load. We’d do this 
usually during the summertime about every 
week; as many of this trips you could stand. 
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But we walked, and so did everyone else. 
Until you got a lot of people, there wasn’t a 
lot of chance to contaminate the creek, but 
probably it was the coming of the automobile 
and more people using the creeks, they were 
contaminated periodically, and in dry years 
we had a couple of epidemics when some 
youngsters in the town died. We would be told 
to boil the water. I remember one of the first 
of these to die was my neighbor, Carrie Elliott. 

I remember another time—being a 
pallbearer for a couple of youngsters or 
classmates, something of this kind. During 
the epidemics like diphtheria or scarlet fever, 
Kennecott would let out school for a few 
days, but they would have a vaccination of 
all the kids in town before we’d go back. As a 
forerunner of public health, this community 
did an excellent job of taking care of the 
youngsters. 

McGill, like many company towns was 
a little bit different. It had no liquor. You 
can appreciate the fact that, for efficiency, a 
mining town does not want drunks around. 
You might get fired for this—soda, yes; ice 
cream, yes; liquor, no. 

One of the landmarks in my life, at least, 
and most families, is you go downtown at 
night to get the mail. You stand in the lobby 
and there probably would be twenty, thirty, 
forty, or a hundred people there waiting for 
the mail. You’d visit back and forth; you might 
go across and get a coke. Later the McGill Club 
had beer—near beer, if you will, because, you 
remember, part of the time, Prohibition was 
on. But there wasn’t heavy drinking. A heavy 
drinker—you were just gone—you couldn’t 
live here. Unless you worked for Kennecott, 
you didn’t have a place to live. So, there were 
not problems. Gambling—yes, some. 

Other activities at Kennecott involved 
such things as the Christmas party. For as long 
as I can remember, there was a party, usually 


arranged by the Elk’s Club, Community 
League, or something, for the youngsters. 
They had your name, you would get a bag, 
usually oranges, popcorn, an apple or so, 
some candy and nuts, and a present with 
your name on it. These were looked forward 
to, and probably were not the only present, 
but they were some of few presents that some 
people got. 

Kennecott people weren’t poor people; 
they were well cared for across the board, but 
they didn’t have a lot. They owed money, and 
maybe this is why they had as much as they 
did. They could go down and buy anything— 
you owed for it, and there was no hesitation 
arranging credit. In fact, there was one theory 
that if you owed money you wouldn’t be fired 
because they had to get their money out of 
you. These advances were a total loss if you 
lost your job. 

Now, as far as labor was concerned at 
Kennecott, as far as my understanding is, 
you went to work every day. You’d better 
be there at seven o’clock. If you weren’t, you 
could probably have an excuse, but it wasn’t 
accepted, you were fired. You were usually 
there. A little bit of tardiness, you didn’t have 
a job. Certainly an unexplained absence, 
you picked up your time, you were through 
working. You did what you were told. Now the 
work might be hard; certain jobs were harder 
than others. As far as I know, the only unions 
were the tradesmen, or your crafts—the 
carpenters, the machinists, the electricians, 
the plumbers. The bulk of the workers had 
no unions. The crafts would periodically, 
collectively ask for more money, and they got 
more money. But by and large, there was no 
union activity. If you had some grievances, 
if you had something that you wanted—this 
probably pertained to housing—this kind 
of a thing the company found was desirable 
to keep a contented employee—they would 
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eventually provide. There was no union 
activity as such. In fact, a person coming out 
and talking this way and making demands, he 
was probably going to be out of a job. 

Let’s look back to the Hoover-Roosevelt 
election. A Kennecott employee didn’t 
make too much of a show of politics up to 
this time. You went along or you kept your 
mouth shut. You certainly didn’t come out 
and say anything—and probably you weren’t 
a very strong Democrat. Democrats in the 
community—well, the election in 1932, 
Mr. Hoover was a mining engineer, he was 
a Republican, he was well thought of— 
management, manufacture and so forth; you 
didn’t go against him. But he was beaten in 
1932 and after January of 1933, there were 
many—probably third level—people in the 
Kennecott organization moved to Carson. 
C. E. Horan was one of these, and there 
were probably a number of others who were 
probably not too discreet left McGill after 
this election—these were identified with 
the election not particularly to the bosses’ 
liking—Kennecott bosses. 

My father ran for justice of the peace, 
I believe against Mr. Collins. Father had 
no education for this. He had taken a 
correspondence course, he wrote well, he 
spoke well, and he was in demand as a public 
speaker. I guess he was ambitious—he decided 
to run for justice of the peace. He got beaten, 
of course. Looking back on it, I don’t know 
whether a person from this level of society 
ever got the votes of his associates. There 
was also a jealousy here: “You’re getting a 
little snooty—we’ll put him in his place.” And 
maybe it was just plain politics, where the 
other man was just better off; but this was 
just about it. 

Incidentally, the only place at McGill 
that did not have—or wasn’t controlled, if 
you will, was Step toe. This was up above the 


mill, and here a few independent souls owned 
their own property, and were not under the 
usual restrictions of Kennecott people—there 
weren’t too many of them. Another very large 
bunch of these in the early days of McGill, 
until they built Middletown, and places like 
this, came from Ely. 

In fact, the work train came from Ely 
at six-thirty in the morning, dropped off at 
the depot, just outside the Kennecott gates, 
three carloads of workers. There were three 
carloads that came from Ely at this time. 
There was another train at ten-thirty, there 
was one at three o’clock, which took back the 
shift workers. There was one at four o’clock 
and there was one at five o’clock to and from 
Ely. In fact, this was a source of income. We 
would deliver papers on this train—get on at 
the depot, get off at the McGill crossing—we 
would sell papers here and at the boarding 
houses, for five cents. A direct commission 
to Max Herman was—five cents for the 
paper—you paid three cents, you kept two 
for yourself. And, it was not too hard to sell, 
oh, twenty-five papers. Now if you sold for 
someone else, as the Robb boys, you got 
a commission of one cent and they kept a 
penny. And this is the way I learned to ride a 
bicycle. Malcolm Robb had a bicycle and he 
would get on the train to sell papers at the 
depot; he’d get off at the Townsite crossing. 
And I would push and alternately ride and 
fall off this bicycle and meet him at Townsite. 

Another of the jobs I had was selling the 
Saturday Evening Post in the offices. These 
used to come by direct mail to me, probably 
twenty-five or thirty of them. I would pick 
these up and be in the lobby or the hallway 
of the general office at seven o’clock in the 
morning on Tuesdays where I would sell 
the Poet for five cents—I got two. Later, ten 
cents—I got three. But for a couple of years 
I did this every Tuesday morning. We really 
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had to scramble. Yeah, but it was all right. We 
didn’t fuss; we didn’t know any better. 

When I said there wasn’t strikes, there 
were no unions other than the ones I 
mentioned. There was a strike—a total strike 
and shutdown after World War I. At this 
time we lived over on C . We were kept in 
the house, the blinds were drawn. We did 
not leave home. The plant furnaces and all 
possibly operated. There was a crew inside 
the smelter. Remember, the smelter complex 
as such was surrounded by a board fence, with 
a gate. Here the train came in and came out. 
My father was inside the plant. He did not get 
out the entire time. 

Eventually there was no food for the 
workers inside. A ruse here, at least on this 
particular strike, was to set a building on fire 
and the fire department, which was a team of 
fire horses in a large stable at the site of the 
present McGill Commissary, was loaded with 
food and went through the gates to the fire. 

Incidentally, a real joy was the Kennecott 
teams. There was a large stable downtown at 
the site of the present commissary building. 
There were corrals, there were fine saddle 
horses, there were hounds—wolfhounds, 
as you will, and some people undoubtedly 
ran coyotes with these hounds on Saturday 
and Sunday. I would remember them—I 
can remember two great, big wolfhounds 
in the large pack that was kept at the stable. 
There was some horses. In fact, my uncle as 
a superintendent at the smelter rode a horse 
about town, and he rode it about the plant 
on his rounds, and so did some of the other 
bosses. The work teams were big horses— 
the fire teams were beautiful to me. We’d go 
down and watch them—we’d see these horses 
practice drills and they would run to fires. I 
remember onetime—and remember this is 
a hilly place, all uphill, and how much those 
horses were exercised I don’t know. But at one 


fire up at the lime quarry, the horses running 
from downtown to the quarry, there, one of 
them simply ran itself to death. 

But anyway, on this particular strike, we 
were not permitted out of the house at all. One 
of my uncles was posted as a guard, and he 
would come home every day with a shotgun, 
and he carried it home with him. But I do 
remember the most danger we youngsters 
were in was my uncle with this blamed 
shotgun. He probably forgot to unload it, he 
probably was not good with arms, and it did 
go off in the house—fortunately, we were in 
another part—and it blew a hole through 
the side of the house, and for a long time I’d 
point out the pellet marks in the front porch. 
Now, that strike I remember quite well. There 
was one other strike along the same order, 
excepting this time to get supplies into the 
plant, Kennecott ran old No. 6 out, and filled 
the coal bunkers with supplies and it went 
through the gates—this was it. 

Violence, yes, you could get kicked 
around, or something of this kind. At this 
time you’d better be discreet. Yes, they had 
tar and feathers and riding someone on a rail, 
I can remember in the fifth or sixth grade 
following a mob with a man on a rail, and 
tar and feathering him, and running him out 
of town. This happened three or four times. 

In the earlier days of the Kennecott 
Corporation, you traveled to and from Salt 
Lake City by a train leaving at seven in the 
morning, meeting the Western Pacific at 
Shaffer, and the Southern Pacific at Cobre. It 
was reasonable that you met the train to see 
who was coming or going. And incidentally, 
the constable, or deputy sheriff, if you will, 
also met the train to see that no one left town 
without paying his bills. 

A custom of Kennecott in these days was 
to furnish the downtown merchants with the 
name of any person being released or being 
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separated so that they could make sure that 
they got paid for what they owed them. Now, 
most people in McGill owed or charged. This 
was rather simple—if you had a job, you had 
credit. Our family of eight, and mother and 
father, were always a little behind in bills. This 
was not a problem, excepting to raise eight 
children did take some scratching. I went 
to work delivering papers at probably eight, 
for four dollars a month, for Max Herman. 
There was no such thing as too much snow; 
when those papers came in on the five o’clock 
train, you delivered those papers, at four 
dollars a month. Later, a Mr. Sawyer opened 
a competitive confectionary newsstand, and 
I had charge of the Townsite deliveries, with 
a helper who got $7.50, and I got $12.50. This 
was all on foot; bicycles were hardly a pleasure 
to ride up and down the McGill hills that were 
not paved. 

My father and I both had several jobs. We 
would leave home in the morning around 
six. I would clean the drugstore, and by this 
I mean sweep it and mop the floors, stoke 
the furnace or stove, and I don’t know what 
you call it, but pack the ice cream freezers. 
There were four large containers, probably 
five gallons of ice cream in each, and for these 
you’d have to chip the ice in a tub, put in the 
rock salt and prepare the freezers. Then I 
would get on to school, in grammar school 
times, around nine o’clock. 

I don’t believe I was ever late to school in 
grammar school, high school or the university 
in my life. There were a number of years that 
I never missed a day of school, even though I 
had this morning job, worked during the day, 
and had a newspaper job at night. My father 
had a job at eight, cleaning the old McGill 
Club every morning; then he would have a 
job for Louis Cononelos calling on houses— 
various housewives— for orders which would 
be delivered in the afternoon in an old Kissel - 


Kar truck. Then, he would work every night 
from seven to three at the plant. 

I went to work at Kennecott at fifteen. 
My job was to clean up around the ore cars, 
on the top floor of the roadsters. Wages 
were $3.10 per day, and this wasn’t bad for a 
fifteen year-old kid. This was shoveling, and 
it wasn’t long until I learned to do as the rest 
of the workers, to take an ordinary shovel 
and chisel off the edges. A twenty to forty 
percent copper concentrate isn’t the thing 
even a grown man shovels; it’s just too heavy, 
so you cut down the shovel. Kennecott did 
remarkably well by most of the children who 
wanted to work. Some would go to work 
cleaning bricks. There were about forty or 
fifty of them this particular year, and their 
job was to take the fallen brick from the old 
flume, from the roasters to the stack, and clean 
off the mortar and salvage them. This was a 
dusty job, and this being calcine, or oxidized 
fine dust, if this was wet with sulfuric acid it 
would irritate skin, would burn your clothes, 
and so forth. This particular year, I think they 
were getting $2.45, and it was just making 
work for the kids. And you worked. You 
must understand this; you worked and you 
produced. You went to work—you intended 
to work. But it was make-dork; someone had 
to do it, so they saved this job for the kids. 
Most of them this year were recruited in a 
gang—they were probably about sophomores 
in high school—$2.45 a day and they were 
going to cut them to $2.10. Well, they struck, if 
you will, and all this amounted to—they didn’t 
come to work—I believe they just stopped the 
job—that was it. A few of them later came 
back to work. 

But this summer work was our source 
of money to continue schooling. They were 
excellent in providing jobs. I had a job with 
Kennecott every summer from 1920 On; and 
from ’25 on, when I went to college, I would 
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come back and usually work Christmas 
vacation as well. I got into a training program 
with them immediately after high school, 
where I would go to a different part of the 
plant each summer vacation. I did have to 
go to work one of the years—I don’t know 
whether there was a depression or not over 
the rest of the country, but copper prices were 
low in ’22 and ’23.1 quit high school and went 
to work for Kennecott. Fortunately, I was 
eventually assigned to the assay office, which 
brought me into contact with their college 
graduates. The assay office is where the young 
engineer begins work at Kennecott. I believe 
I and a Japanese named Kay Kimoto were the 
only non-graduates. In this atmosphere, there 
is a stimulation and a real interest by these 
older workers in education and preparing for 
life. They helped me, they interested me, and 
in fact, pushed me back to school as a junior. 

Incidentally, we would run a school train 
from McGill, which left at seven. We’d get to 
school at eight, and leave there at four and 
get home at five, so commuting for the school 
youngster was the practice. Two or three years 
we tried this in trucks. They were old Reos, 
with benches down the side, with curtains. It 
wasn’t too uncomfortable, but once or twice 
we got stuck in the snow, and the trains were 
back in service. 

The people I worked with at Kennecott 
in the assay office days were Eddie Pesout, 
who is still there, and Ed Slover, who went 
to Ray, and is now retired in Tucson. These 
two men were helpful; they guided me in 
many ways. And, in fact, in the last two years, 
certainly, they advanced money so that I 
could stay in school. Slover’s comment was, 
“We will advance money. If you can repay 
it, you repay it. If you can’t, that’s something 
else. But some place along the line, pass this 
same thing on to other students.” You will 
find a number of prominent people in Nevada 


life at this time, who I’m sure had this same 
arrangement; I don’t know them too well, but 
I can guess at least six who are prominent 
today, as professionals in various fields in 
this state. Slover was probably one of the 
best teachers a young person could ever get 
to know. He married Martha Patterson from 
Carson, who was an excellent teacher. Her 
father was Edward 0. Patterson, clerk to the 
U. S. district court in Carson. Slover had, in 
a group of other engineers, a mine just above 
the Geyser ranch on the Lincoln-White Pine 
line. He had interests in the doodlebugs; he 
had interests in mining activities. I did spend 
one summer and one Christmas vacation 
hauling supplies to the Geyser ranch mine. 
This has not operated, but may still be a good 
prospect for silver. 

At Kennecott the engineering group 
headed by Ed Slover would invariably have a 
discussion, pinochle, or some such thing on 
Wednesday night. Dr. Smernoff eventually 
was one of the people in this group, Jim 
Elliott another. This was simply pinochle and 
discussing things while you played pinochle. 

Another man I knew was a Frank Cochran, 
a carpenter at McGill. I noticed this; that as a 
junior engineer, when I might put in a grade 
for a structure, Cochran one day came over, 
took the transit, laid out the grades for me. 
I was amazed to find—not amazed, but was 
more interested and surprised to find—that 
this man’s history was that he had been a 
top graduate engineer. His family had been 
murdered in Mexico where he was a mining 
foreman in one of the mines. He no longer 
wanted to engage in anything where he 
used his head and had a chance to think. He 
insisted on using his hands, and worked as 
a carpenter, but a top carpenter, who kept 
young engineers like me out of trouble, and 
who was one of the party in Slover’s pinochle 
group. 
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Another of these was John Urrizaga. Now 
John was a Basque, obviously, who chose to 
work as a carpenter on the bull gang—and 
with the smelter—crew. He was afraid of 
the heights. He wouldn’t get up on a ladder. 
But anything on the ground he did well. 
Incidentally, this was where I learned Spanish. 
John would bring La Prensa in the Sunday 
edition, on Wednesdays every week for me 
to read. John had money, he had interests 
in sheep and investments, but he preferred 
keeping busy with his hands and working as 
a carpenter at McGill. 

Others I went with to McGill as an athlete 
was Jake Lawlor, Frank Stanton—the pitcher 
for the Betty O’Neal, and later an Oakland 
policeman. Many of the people now in 
supervisory positions, they themselves, or 
their fathers came thereto play baseball or 
play in the McGill band. 

I mentioned this man who was a Basque, 
was I aware of other Basques up there? 
Not too many, no. Would you like me to 
comment on this? Kennecott, through the 
AO’s was extremely race conscious, although 
no particular issues were made of this. 
The people lived separately—completely 
separate. So-called whites, this was usually 
your Englishmen, your Irish, not too many 
Welsh, Scandinavians, Germans, would have 
the better jobs. There was almost a taboo 
against giving a job in the so-called trades 
areas—a better operating job to a Greek, an 
Austrian, a Turk, or Japanese. These lived 
separately. Some of this was necessary because 
of the rivalry of Turks and Greeks, and there 
were disruptions, particularly at the Greek 
Easter celebrations. Now they also had their 
own churches. A very few of them—of the 
Austrians, as an example—would attend, 
for instance the Catholic church, but I don’t 
know of these people even attending other 
churches. There were very few Basques, very 


few Italians in the community until almost 
in the AO’s, when a few Italian families did 
come in. It was almost tin heard of to have 
one of these people in a supervisory position, 
although Pete Assuras did run the bull gang, 
and in the case of the Japanese who were used 
as track men—track repairs—and at one time 
to dump ore cars—they had their own boss 
because in this case, these were contracted 
employees, rather than day laborers. 

As youngsters, we were forbidden to go to 
Greek town. As a result, this was a little bit of 
a mysterious area. It was rather interesting to 
walk through the two, at least get down there 
Greek Easter, but we weren’t supposed to go 
there. I suspect this was a little coloring from 
the different customs or argument that might 
disrupt at the coffee house, and there were at 
least two of these coffee houses in Greek town. 
Enough of that. 

I worked every vacation at Kennecott, had 
a marvelous on the-job training with Buck 
Jones, Walter Remington, and others. The 
first year I was back I was putting windows in 
what is the present machine shop. Buck came 
over and asked if I’d had surveying at college. 
Well, I hadn’t—you didn’t take this until the 
sophomore year—but I did tell him that in 
high school I had learned to set up a transit 
and do certain measurements in mathematics. 
Okay, he gave me a book that night, and I 
reported the next day as a surveyor. This was 
a difficult assignment, stimulating, but real 
drudgery, because I had to study Buck’s book 
at night. Then I’d report the next morning 
with the surveying instrument and survey 
some where about the plant. Buck could 
tell if a curve was off, if an elevation was off, 
simply by sitting in that automobile and riding 
around and watching the grade stakes. The job 
that we did was the power line to Ruth, the 
piping of all the creeks in Duck Creek Valley, 
things of this kind. 
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Kennecott’s interest in recreation resulted 
in their own private fish hatchery. This was 
built out at Duck Creek. They had a hatchery, 
they had a couple of men raising fish, they had 
rearing ponds, and those fish would be put 
in the various creeks periodically for fishing, 
usually by Kennecott personnel. I remember 
one time, this was probably my sophomore 
year from college, I had been sent to lay out 
the present road up to the mill offices, and by 
a system of offsets, and so forth, in surveying, 
I laid out the road. They were building the 
thing at the same time as it was laid out, and 
they had a couple of caterpillars or clamshells 
in there. These were big clamshells—they’d 
move and place the dirt. And one of the horses 
belonging to Tom Wheelwright had died and 
it was laying out there this warm morning 
when I got there. They sent up two of the men 
from the fish hatchery to salvage this horse. 
Well, Kennecott personnel are not above 
a few tricks, and I remember they took all 
morning to do this butchering in the hot sun. 
The displays and the teasing were out of this 
world. Whether I was sick that night when I 
came back to the office, I’d better be, because 
everyone expected me to be. And every time 
I would have an assignment out at the Duck 
Creek hatchery to do some surveying or other 
job, they would always have it framed to tell 
me they were having horsemeat for lunch. 

We weren’t poor, a poor family, but there 
were leftovers, we took in washing and many, 
many odd jobs to get by. It wasn’t a bad life 
because we didn’t know any better. In fact, I 
often wonder what would have happened in 
any other community in the state. I’ve got to 
say that Kennecott and McGill were kind to 
the Whites. 

I don’t think that people were particularly 
religious, but there never was anyone bad. 
I don’t remember of any crimes don’t think 
there were ever any robberies. None of the 


kids ever went to the boys’ school or the 
girls’ school. A couple of them went to the 
orphanage, things like this, but by and large, 
it was built around a little church activity, the 
Community League, the Kennecott interests, 
the band, the baseball games, hunting, 
fishing, camping, and that’s about it. I think 
the schools were good. I can’t remember a 
youngster from the high school that went 
to the university that flunked out. You went, 
and, by God, you better finish—somebody’s 
making a sacrifice. 

Church activities—yes, there was a 
Catholic church, and when I first went 
there, there was a Union church. Now, all I 
remember about it was that everyone went 
to it. It was a little frame building where the 
townsite Middletown now is. You’d go down 
there and have a church service. There was 
usually one of the Kennecott workers would 
conduct a service—probably a prayer, a little 
sermon, a couple of songs, and that was it. But 
it was a gathering place. 

The Catholic church was different. This 
was over near the school. As long as I can 
remember there was always a church service. 
I’d see certain of my neighbors leaving on 
Sunday morning at seven o’clock to go to 
mass, and the priest probably came over 
from Ely for the service. Incidentally, there 
was also a Greek Orthodox church in the 
Greek community. Periodically, they’d bring 
in a very colorful Greek minister, or they’d 
bring one in as a visitor from Salt Lake, and 
this would be quite an occasion for that 
community. 

The town was separated, incidentally, into 
races, and certain races only did certain work. 
There was Townsite, whites only. These people 
lived alone. There was an Austrian town there 
was Greek town. We didn’t have very many 
colored. In fact, the Saunders family was the 
only ones I knew—through all my experience 
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in Ely and McGill—that went to school. Cal 
Cannon and a small group were down near 
the flume. In fact, I worked with Cal Cannon, 
and with a man named Cooper. I remember 
his wife’s name was Molly, later in Ely, and she 
had property there and I got to know her quite 
well and was quite fond of her. There was not a 
mixing of races at all at this time. In fact, one 
of our outlets—if you will—was to stone, or 
throw rocks at the crews, usually Austrians, 
coming from the lime quarry. They would 
walk in group through Townsite and we kids 
would throw rocks at them. They happened 
to be Austrians—I think we would have done 
the same thing if they’d been Hottentots, or if 
they’d been white. The fact that they were in a 
group, they were adults, we just threw rocks 
at them, and this was it. When they would 
leave work at the lime quarry, which was a 
day operation, we’d go up and wait for them. 

When I’m mentioning a separation of 
workers into Austrian town, Greek town, Jap 
town, so forth, how much of this was one of 
treating a minority as a minority I don’t know. 
These people were a common background— 
they had something in common. Maybe it 
was part of their own choosing, I don’t know. 
You didn’t cross lines. There was likely to be 
difficulty—for instance, if you would get a 
Greek and a Turk together. Now I knew of a 
few of these incidents where there’d be a knife 
or they’d beat them up. Obviously it was best 
to keep them apart. 

A celebration, if you, will, that I can 
remember of real interest was Greek Easter. 
Now, at the moment, I can’t remember when 
Greek Easter was, but there would be a 
marathon run, which was likely to be from 
Ely to McGill. This is eleven miles, and some 
present youngsters running all over the place 
now, but this seemed a terrific distance to me 
then. But the winner was crowned, and there 
was a real celebration. We were not permitted 


to go to Greek town to see this; this was 
taboo. However, obviously we would go, we 
would get involved in some of the feasting, 
including Greek bread; this huge round loaf 
was cooked in an outside oven. They would 
have a barbecue. They had a real celebration. 

There might have been a fight or so 
at this time, but minorities were, as such, 
not a problem. You just did what custom 
demanded, and custom demanded separate 
housing—this was it. Certainly, none of them 
would think of trying to get a house, and 
couldn’t have gotten a house in Townsite or 
Middletown, or something of this kind. They 
went to this area, this was no problem, this 
was just understood. 

The lime quarry which I just mentioned 
is one of the places I would get coal in my 
mother’s famous baby buggy. When it would 
be too stormy and I couldn’t keep up with 
heating demands by the ordinary “rustling,” 
which is picking up coal along the tracks, I 
would probably help myself from a pile of 
coal at the lime quarry. 

When adults weren’t around, we would 
get caps and dynamite. Many times I’ve had 
a canister of black powder and learned to 
spread this out and light to see it go rather 
rapidly to the source. There were not too 
many accidents. I remember one of these—it 
was the Jamison girl, Katie. It was probably 
Frank’s sister who was burned and killed from 
this. And another classmate, a boy named 
Leland Holt from Step toe, got hold of some 
of this, filled his pockets and then made afire, 
and with this leaking from his pockets he got 
burned up with black powder. 

There were other activities. There were 
regular dances, or balls, if you will, that were 
given at New Year’s, for instance, at the Club 
House. I don’t know how much this cost, or if 
you paid anything for it. Or, later, over at the 
boarding house. At the opening of baseball 
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season every year—there was likely to be a 
parade. This was a real deal, that first game 
with Ruth. I think we alternated at Ruth one 
year and McGill the next for opening day. 
There was a parade for Fourth of July and 
Pioneer Day, July twenty-fourth. More than 
likely—this was later in Ely—certainly on the 
twenty-fourth of July. This community was 
fairly influenced by Mormons from Utah. On 
the twenty-fourth of July, there was a parade. 
Yes, this was likely to be a handcart pushed by 
a long-skirted woman with a bonnet, and it 
certainly included a canvas-covered schooner, 
a cow (I know the difference between a cow 
and a steer), and a team with probably a 
cow and a burro, or a horse hooked up to it, 
parading through town, followed by a picnic 
at the McGill ranch. And that’s about it, on 
parades or celebrations. 

Of course, to me, the last day of school, 
your graduation, your school plays, things 
of this kind were probably of minimum 
influence. But Sunday, always—you would see 
most of the people at the ballpark watching 
the game. Games were free. 

Politically the place where you’d have 
rallies and things, but Kennecott did not have 
their people participating in politics. I don’t 
know whether it was not permitted there, but 
later on I think once or twice, a Kennecott 
official ran for office, and certainly at the 
present time they do have political influence, 
but with a little “hands off.” You had more than 
you could do taking care of your job. 

Incidentally, a real social event in McGill 
was a badger fight. These were very well- 
advertised, there were posters, there were big 
crews. And many a visitor from Kennecott 
or from the financial world or a smart aleck 
newcomer could find himself decked out 
as the very fair person to pull the badger. 
The badger was quite often displayed in the 
window downtown for a day or so before one 


of these fights, or the bulldog, which was very 
likely to be Jimmy Elliott’s bulldog. And the 
town—these nights they had badger fights— 
the streets would be lined with people, and 
most of the suckers who pulled the badger 
paid well by buying drinks and treating the 
town (by drinks, again, I mean beer, near 
beer, or a soft drink or a cigar). A few of them 
just kept on running and caught the train at 
McGill Junction and never came back. 

Incidentally, along with this, through high 
school, our family never bought fuel. Fuel 
was picked up, first as discards from the ore 
tracks, which was wood and debris thrown 
out at the concentrator and you could go and 
get it. Later, you would cut wood from the 
surrounding hills. Coal was picked up along 
the railroad track because the ore trains used 
to switch just above the house, about a mile. 
It was all downhill, so nothing was simpler 
than to somehow acquire four wheelbarrow 
wheels, an axle, and make a wagon, which 
you’d pull up, put a sack of coal on it, and 
coasted down the hill to the house. There was 
much spillage of coal, but there was also some 
that was rather deliberate. I’d usually get up in 
the morning, when the ore trains would come 
through, and it was not uncommon for the 
fireman, who’d know me, to let out a string of 
swear words, and throw not a piece of coal, 
but shovels of coal, which I could pick up in 
the sack and go on home, and we had coal to 
heat the house for the day. Crazy, isn’t it? 

Among other jobs, I worked for Louis 
Cononelos on Saturdays and Sundays. When 
I say worked, I would go to work at seven on 
Saturdays, or Sundays, assemble furniture, 
unload freight cars. And I mean unload 
freight cars! Two of us have unloaded a 
forty-ton freight car of grain or of soap, on a 
Saturday, and piled it in the old store in Greek 
town. Onetime we piled it so high that the 
floor caved. I think at this time I probably 
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weighed 115 pounds and was six feet tall, 
and got $2.30 a day. Wed usually quit at eight 
o’clock at night. 

The characters, at least one of them during 
the ’20 s in Ely was known as “Dirty Steve.” I 
don’t remember his first name, his last name 
was Stevens. He wore long curls, dark hair, 
a long overcoat, and the rumor was that he 
never took off clothes; he would put them on, 
one layer on top of another. The man was said 
to come from one of the best universities. I 
don’t know which one this might have been. 
He did research in preparation of legal cases 
for Chandler and Quail. He’d be seen about 
town regularly, with a long overcoat and his 
pockets stuffed with papers, lie did sometimes 
wear a hat, but in one case the hat blew away 
and scattered the securities he kept there 
about town! The newspapers that night told 
the story of the papers being blown about, 
and of being real good investment-grade 
stocks and bonds. Periodically the sheriff’s 
office would pick him up and the newspaper 
would give an account of them taking him 
to the courthouse, giving him a bath, and 
giving him a scrubbing. Steve was the butt 
of abuse, throwing rocks, things of this kind, 
but respected for his ability. I believe he died 
in the early ’30’s probably of pneumonia and 
exposure. He would eat from the garbage cans 
in the back of the clubs, although how much 
of this was done I don’t know, because it was 
far easier to get a free meal from one of the 
bars—even though this was bootleg days. 

During this period, White Pine County 
had some rather notorious sheriffs, and by this 
I mean they had an effect on the community. 
McGill and Ruth had deputy sheriffs whose 
principal business was to meet the trains 
for the people coming in, and particularly 
those leaving town, to see that they didn’t 
leave town owing money. A procedure in the 
mining community was to charge, and the 


day you resigned or were fired or quit, all of 
the business houses were notified ahead of 
time. These deputies looked out for company 
business, but the sheriff in Ely was the man 
looking out for the criminal element and 
directing things. Dave McLean was one of 
them. Henry Nicholson was another. 

Now, during Prohibition days, Henry 
Nicholson, a rather large, imposing man, 
did not carry a gun. But alongside the cash 
register in all of the stores, particularly the 
bars and gambling places of Ely, there was a 
sawed-off shotgun on a peg. It was far simpler 
if he saw something going on to step in and 
get the shotgun, and go to work. And he did 
on occasion. 

One of my personal acquaintances was 
Jim Simpson, who definitely had a reputation 
as a gun man. My first acquaintance with Jim 
was with the murderers in the robbery of the 
Deeth Mercantile Company. Three of those 
men escaped on horseback. I found these 
horses by the coal bunker at seven o’clock one 
winter morning, where they had come as far 
as McGill, probably there, taking the ore train 
to East Ely, because one of them was captured 
in the warm cinder pit at the East Ely railroad 
yards. Jim Simpson engaged in most of these 
chases. He shot several men and was very 
handy with a gun. He was the deputy sheriff of 
McGill, and when there was real trouble, Jim 
always showed up. I knew him through the 
’40’s where he was eventually a security guard 
at Harold’s Club. For all intents and purposes 
a very kind man but with a reputation; he 
sometimes had to be a little quick and this got 
to perhaps be a little bit of a habit. 

I remember the original McGill school 
and somehow associate 400 students as the 
capacity of the first school. This has been 
added onto, by now, by a much larger facility, 
and I have no idea how many students were 
eventually there. 
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Our teachers in grammar school were, I 
thought, better teachers. The school bell would 
ring, which was rung by hand. There was a flag 
in the front yard. Wed line up and march in. I 
can still remember every day, four times a day, 
in the morning, and both the recesses, and at 
noon, Sousas march and Prof. Bell standing 
up there, watching, as in two lines wed march 
into the schoolhouse. Teachers, incidentally, 
lived in the dormitory in back. There was a 
high percentage of these that married the 
staff people at Kennecott. In fact, jokingly, it 
was said theyd almost guarantee a teacher a 
husband in the first year contract. 

There was a strong emphasis on reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling—yes, writing. 
Oh, youd have a little singing, a little art; youd 
have your school plays. But, by and large, 
there was nothing fancy that I can remember 
to it at all. This was it. 

Oh, I did get into a little trouble. About 
the fifth grade I can remember such things 
as having to learn a poem—and I can still 
remember the blamed thing: “Oh how I like 
to go up in a swing, up in the air so blue.” 
Well, if you didn’t have it, you stayed at night 
and got it. This particular night, among other 
things, I had a paper route, and that paper 
train at this time was coming in pretty close 
to fifteen or twenty minutes after school, and 
I had to stay in. There was a whole bunch of 
us in school, and when that train whistled, I 
just up and walked out. Well, I was in trouble, 
and incidentally, I mean serious trouble. It was 
a kind of a thing, if you didn’t obey a teacher, 
you were out of school unless somebody made 
an explanation. Yes, my mother went to school 
with me the next day. We were in the principal’s 
office because I had left unannounced. 

Incidentally, in the fifth grade was my first 
experience with youngsters quitting school. 
Opposite the school ground was a deep ditch, 
and about this time we’d wander around at 


recess and go over to this ditch, and they got 
to smoking over there. They were caught, and 
quite a number of them—and these men today 
are still at Kennecott with good jobs; they have 
raised families in McGill—but they were kicked 
out of school in the fifth grade because they 
were caught smoking off the school ground. 

The same thing happened in high school. 
We’d ride the school bus, and one night a 
group of them smoked. Jim Elliott was one 
of these people that later went to work for 
Kennecott—bricklayers, crane operators, 
and so forth—but they were all through, 
right there and then. There was no recourse 
to this. You did something that you weren’t 
supposed to do, that was the end of it. I don’t 
say “strict”—it didn’t sound strict; it was 
simply “you broke the rules” and that was it. 

When I graduated from the eighth grade, 
it was a little bit of a chore on acquiring a dress 
up suit. Was there enough money? Mother 
had a favorite way of saying this. She prayed to 
God in any crisis. Among others, she just knew 
there was money for a suit going to come when 
I was ready to graduate from the eighth grade. 
I later would learn that this was by writing to 
my Uncle Alma who was with Braden Copper 
Company in South America, tell a little of her 
troubles, and a check would come. She’d always 
say, “I’m going to get a letter. I dreamed last 
night there was going to be a letter, and there’s 
going to be some money.” 

But, this particular time, God—my 
uncle—didn’t come through. So, my dad says, 
“Let’s go downtown.” I think my dad, along 
with other things, probably worked, among 
other jobs, as a shill, if you will. This particular 
time he left me across at the theater, “When 
you’re through, you wait here; I’ll see you 
when the show’s out.” He went across to the 
McGill Club and his shilling probably paid of 
f. I had a suit, a two-button suit, and two pair 
of trousers for graduation. 
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In high school I was fortunate enough 
to have an excellent English teacher, Miss 
Ida Waltz, who later married Prof. A. S. 
Kubitz, who was the principal at that time. 
Kubitz was an excellent mathematician, quite 
a disciplinarian, but he gave me far more 
guidance and help than he did trouble. I 
finished high school and I had a scholarship 
to the school of mines at Boulder, Colorado. 
But on the last day of my work that Summerat 
Kennecott, working night shift, I fell from the 
conveyors, on the top of the roaster, down into 
one of the furnaces. 

I spent one year, from August, 1925, to the 
start of school, in 1926, in the Step toe Valley 
Hospital. I began school at the university in 
1926, but before I came to Reno had many 
letters from Jim Murphy, who had the pool 
hail, from Mr. Leo Larsen, who had the 
smelter, from Mr. John Kinnear, and others, 
in my behalf. One of these involved Martha 
Patterson, who picked me up from the bus 
station and took me to Carson to meet the 
governor. Mrs. Bowen—Judge Grant Bowen’ 
smother—was at this time the head of the 
Rehabilitation, and had called on me at Step 
toe Hospital many, many times to see what 
they could do to help me. Rehabilitation did 
pay all fees and books for my entire college 
career at the University of Nevada; and for 
the first year, the Industrial Commission 
paid industrial compensation. I didn’t get 
around too well, but did attend the university. 
Some of the young men there were quite 
helpful, would give me what protection they 
could from hazing because of my Kennecott 
accident, plus the fact that I wore braces on 
one leg. Eventually, I occupied the room and 
inherited the furniture left by Keith Scott and 
Ernest Clays, when they left their junior year 
and went to Switzerland. 

I took mining engineering, metallurgy, 
civil engineering, and even Dr. Church’s 


course in art. I joined the Kappa Lambda 
fraternity, which later became Lambda Chi 
Alpha. I was a charter member of Lambda Chi 
Alpha, and president for one year. My junior 
and senior years, I think I was president of 
every single men’s organization, except the 
Aggie Club and Blue Key, and I wasn’t eligible 
for the Aggie Club. Prof. Claude Jones was 
quite helpful and a real guide in such outfits 
as Sundowners, Coffin and Keys, and the 
honorary geological fraternity, Sigma Gamma 
Epsilon. I was president of Sigma Gamma 
Epsilon, and the editor of their magazine, 
and with Prof. Jones and Vince Gianella’s 
financial help, attended one convention at 
the University of Oklahoma, at Norman. The 
University, when I started, was strict. There 
were many excellent professors. As president 
of the Interfraternity Council, I had the great 
pleasure of working with Professor Charles 
Haseman and Prof. Jones. 

I remember one Sunday morning when 
Professor Haseman called the fraternity house, 
because I was president of both the Lambda 
Chi’s and of the Interfraternity Council, to 
tell me that there was a couple of men from 
the federal prohibition agency in his office 
with a claim that there was bootlegging at 
the University, and that one of the fraternities 
was making home brew, or had a still in the 
basement. He worded it in such a way that 
“you know this isn’t so; will you come over to 
my home.” I went over that morning and met 
the people from the prohibition staff. There 
were two of them. They seemed to have the 
evidence and indicated that the home brew 
was being made in my own fraternity house. 
I called the house to ask a few questions; I 
didn’t know it, but two of my roommates 
did have a little home brew operation going, 
which was immediately taken out and put in 
the cemetery in back, and it wasn’t there when 
the prohibition agents got there. 
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I finished the University of Nevada in 
1931.1 was supposed to go back to Kennecott, 
but there was a depression that year. Slover, 
Pesout, and the others encouraged me to 
return and helped me financially to take an 
extra year at the University. At the end of this 
period, George Malone called and wanted 
two civil engineers who had good grades in 
hydraulics. I was not a civil engineer, but had 
good grades in hydraulics and went to work 
for Molly Malone in Elko, as Humboldt River 
Water Commissioner. I worked there for 
two years as Water Commissioner, and did 
the surveys for the draining of the Argenta 
sloughs of the Filippini’s, and the surveys for 
the present Rye Patch Dam. 

Incidentally, with L. J. Foster, of 
Reclamation, we made the preliminaries for 
such places as upstream storage now being 
proposed at Devil’s Gate, Bullion Dam on the 
South Fork, Mary’s River Dam, and others. 
We rejected these because at this time the use 
of the water would be for such purposes as 
irrigation of crops, and most of the crops there 
are wild hay, and in some cases alfalfa, and 


the season and other use simply hadn’t been 
considered by the Elko ranchers. We rejected 
the ideas, but I notice that these now are being 
reconsidered. With recreation potential, these 
dams could well be feasible, and with Nevada’s 
tourism, could take on a major source of 
interest and bring far more money than they 
can as agricultural storage dams. The plight 
of agriculture is not to be overlooked, because 
this is their basic purpose and right, and water 
rights have got to be considered. But as long 
as these are considered, a secondary use as 
recreation may well become a major activity 
in use of these waters in Elko County. With 
the assignments during the non irrigation 
season to Reclamation, I was engaged in the 
Rye Patch activities and transferred to the 
Reclamation Service for one or two seasons. 

Willy Joaquin, a young man of Indian 
origin, was my rodman at Elko, Argenta, and 
Rye Patch. This young man had an education 
in the East, was one of the most charming men 
I ever knew, and worked very well with me. 
Later, he worked on one of the WPA projects, 
and I had many opportunities to learn 
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something of Indian ways. He spoke softly, 
he spoke well, he dressed well. I believe he 
had some problems in returning to Nevada, 
where he was still an Indian, an experience 
he told me he did .not have in the East. I 
believe he went to one of the schools in the 
New York area. 

I was still on the State Engineers payroll in 
November of 1932, when President Roosevelt 
was elected. The bank holiday in 1932 left 
Nevada without a source of exchange, and 
our U. S. Treasury checks at this time from 
federal funds were quite welcome at the 
Imlay Club and in Winnemucca, because 
they were simply endorsed and used to pay 
bills elsewhere. 

Incidentally, while doing the Rye Patch 
Dam we stayed at the Imlay Club. Here I got to 
know something of the railroader’s philosophy 
and habits. I think we paid twenty-five cents a 
night for a bed at the Railroad Club. This was a 
cot, but we had showers, we had plenty of heat, 
it Was an excellent accommodation. We had a 
difficulty with the noise of the switching just 
outside of the bedroom window; we claimed 
you couldn’t put your head out the window 
without one of the trains running over you. 
Our meals were at a railroader’s discount, 
which I hadn’t realized, but they had. We’d 
simply take the bill, take sixty percent off, 
and pay the bill. This made an excellent 
arrangement. 

With the coming of WPA, I was in Reno 
and went to work for Bob Allen and Cecil 
Creel. Our offices were in the old State 
Building, across from the Riverside. At this 
time, Powning Park had no grass. It did 
have a number of trees. By the end of the 
year—this was, I believe, 1932 or ’33—I was 
chief engineer in the office, and eventually 
transferred from CWA to NERA, WPA, 
drought relief programs, and others, where I 
remained until approximately 1937. 


We did many jobs around the state; I’ll 
mention a few. Most of the brick and rock 
schools were repainted. By this I mean we 
had bricklayers who replastered the joints. 
Larger jobs, and more lasting and worthwhile 
ones, was the transfer of the old Reno airport, 
which was at the end of Arlington Street, 
where the present golf course is today. This 
Reno airport project, Virginia Lake, and the 
present Reno airport, were all the products of 
the imagination of A. U. McKenzie, Harlan 
Heward, Burt Cohen, Bob Douglass, C. D. 
Blakely, who would have lunch in the Elks 
Club—at that time at First and Sierra—and 
come back afterwards with these brainstorms. 
No money was exchanged; the airport project 
was a trade, moving from the Plumas Street 
site to that on Airport Road. The work on 
the airport was done by hand, with probably 
two shifts of as many as three hundred men 
on each. 

We had an expert named Whiting, a 
former national golf champion from Scotland, 
who designed the various golf courses around 
the San Francisco Bay area. 

There was an attempt to irrigate the golf 
course by well, and there was a well drilled 
at the south end, off Moana Lane. We went 
over 500 feet; we probably got five gallons per 
minute of water. This was a failure, so with this 
we had to improvise and build a little reservoir 
at Horsemen’s Park, taking the water from the 
Truckee River, the irrigation canal, by gravity. 

Everything about the golf course was a 
little bit of an argument. This was a committee 
did this job. The seed caused difficulty because 
this was Australian Bent—it came from 
Australia. There was never a total plan. Tom 
King, of King and Malone, was technically 
in charge of the engineering, but Tom didn’t 
have a plan. Sometimes we’d get together, 
make out a sketch of the various plumbing 
supplies we needed. Tom would promise 
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a plan, but with this crisis over, he would 
sometimes not be available for days, and I and 
the rest of us would have to get up there and 
figure out where in the dickens these various 
pieces of pipe were to go, the valve was to go, 
and so forth. It turned out to be a successful 
job, and as far as I know, cost the county no 
money, and was not too expensive from the 
standpoint of cost for this or that. 

A university graduate by the name of Jim 
Nichols, in agriculture, was assigned the job 
of putting in the trees. And the last two or 
three years I note some discussion of why the 
trees didn’t grow too much, why there were 
places where they didn’t grow. But we knew 
this the first year. This was my first experience 
with the fact that that golf course is in clay 
and it’s on hardpan. Nichols did show us, 
when I complained why we didn’t get the 
trees in. He’d dig a hole and fill it with water 
and the water was there the next day—there’s 
no drainage. The holes aren’t big enough for 
some trees and they’re stunted or limited to 
the excavation for those roots. And until this 
is changed, those trees still will not grow. 

We had difficulties with the furnace; what 
kind of a furnace would this take? Were we 
going to cut the grass with broad, ballooned 
rubber tires? Or were we going to use steel 
wheels with spikes in them? This had the 
committee going to the coast to look at these 
various kinds of lawn mowers. The decisions 
were always arguments. This is probably one 
of the reasons I never took up golf. Had I ever 
had a club in my hand afterwards and met 
some of that committee, I’d threaten to use 
it on them. The last nine holes were a private 
course, possibly tied into the old Willows 
nightclub. The foundation is still there. I 
believe it is owned by Mr. John Sinai. The golf 
course, anyway, was a success. 

I would like to expand my remarks about 
this golf course and some of the people 


involved. At one time there was the Willows 
nightclub and the foundation of this is still 
there. There used to be a little golf course 
around there. When this burned, they had 
a group of people that eventually decided 
to try this as a WPA project. This was Burt 
Cohen, old Bill Blakely, George Friedhoff, 
Bob Douglass—there was quite a group of 
them. Of course we know that old story about 
a camel as a race horse built by a committee; 
but I’ll tell you this, the golf course turned out 
all right, but every single thing was a battle. 
You got involved in not only such things as, 
were you going to mow it with a mower, with 
broad-banded wheels with spikes in it to 
aerate the grass, or a low pressure rubber tire 
that simply floated over it? 

Why, these caused a whole day’s meeting, 
and eventually, this committee would take 
off for Sacramento, San Francisco, to look 
at other courses. And they’d come back and 
fight it over again. Well, this happened as to 
the seed, incidentally, and some of the pumps. 
I think I had some of the seed, I had some of 
the course ready for seeding in the summer, 
and scheduled to be coming up nicely, but it 
needed watering, and one of the first of the 
Harry Bridges strikes had all of the ships, with 
the equipment on it, in San Francisco harbor. 
These were all crises, I would guess. But they 
did bring me into contact with people like 
Bob Douglass, who was the Internal Revenue 
Director; I know he was close to Senator Key 
Pittman. And too, George Friedhoff, who built 
the governor’s mansion and places like this. 
These men had broad interests. I know Bob 
was on the Fish and Game, and this was the 
first time I heard of Marlette Lake, because 
that tin shack, as you come into Marlette 
Lake, was used not only for gathering spawn, 
but for—at least—a yearly camping trip by 
the Fish and Game commissioners as an 
extracurricular activity. 
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Bob also got involved in such things 
as locating, or getting the water supply for 
Fallon. And Fallon didn’t always have good 
water. You drilled a well, and it quickly 
turned to salt, and had a sulphur smell to it. 
And actually, this is about the time Doctor 
Worden came on the scene, and brought me 
into contact with Ira Kent, Sr. 

Ira Kent had recommended Dr. Worden 
as the health officer to Governor Kirman. And 
incidentally, Mr. Kent was also on the bond 
of the well driller, George Shuey. 

Somehow in the First World War, the 
Geological Survey had been looking for 
borax, and doing some drilling exploration. 
And they found at a fair depth, in the middle 
of the city of Fallon, a source of water. Well, I 
had a friend over there—Gus Hahn, who was 
from New York. He’d “berl ya in erl,” and he 
was a typical—I guess typical—but an extreme 
Brooklynite in talk. Stubborn as blazes. The 
city of Fallon wrote a specification for a well 
in Fallon. It had to go so deep. The well driller, 
George Shuey, was the only one over there 
at this time, and one of the residues of the 
old Western Drilling of Jud Underwood and 
his group, who did most of the water well 
drilling in the state. His rig couldn’t possibly 
go to the indicated depth; it was tied together 
with baling wire. He got down so far and he 
couldn’t go any deeper. It wasn’t deep enough 
for Gus, he wouldn’t let him off the hook, 
and as bondsman, this brought Ira Kent into 
the scene, and Ira Kent had recommended 
Worden, and away we go, a chain reaction. 
Gus was stubborn and he wasn’t about to give 
up. That well had to go down, and fortunately 
politics didn’t interfere and Fallon got, for the 
first time, an excellent water supply. 

But here you are, Bob Douglass, the 
golf course, the same people, at this time, 
somehow being involved in almost all the 
problems of the state. 


While I’m mentioning this, I might 
mention one of the lessons I’ve learned from 
Key Pittman about this time. Beatty and 
Mesquite in southern Nevada never had 
satisfactory water. In fact, I can remember 
Cecil Creel and them telling me don’t ever go 
over there and drink water, take a coke. Cokes 
weren’t even too available here; but if you did 
drink water, you had diarrhea, and you had 
it fast. One of the early WPA projects was to 
drill a well at Mesquite. Well, the deal was to 
go down a hundred feet or so. If we found 
water, okay. Well, we didn’t get any water 
at a hundred feet. The trouble was it wasn’t 
located right, so the local committee and 
the people at Mesquite were well-organized; 
they knew who to go to. I remember I’d gone 
down there this one day at the request of the 
administration, because we were about to stop 
this drilling at 100 feet; we didn’t think they’d 
get any water. Sol got out there on a Sunday 
afternoon, as I remember—must have been 
a Saturday afternoon, because they’d have all 
been at church on Sunday. We went over to 
Bishop Jones’s house and they brought in all 
the people, and we talked this over. 

Our engineer, Frank Silva, says, “No, 
there’s no water, we’re not going ahead.” 

Well, I compromised a little, said, “We 
go ten more feet. If we get water, okay; if we 
don’t, we stop. 

Well, that night we think they sabotaged 
the well with a chunk of railroad rail. This—we 
were just too stubborn; we got in and pulled 
the rail from the well. But in the conversation, 
one of them said they were going to go to 
Senator Pittman. I didn’t mean to disparage 
Mr. Pittman, I simply said, “oh, why go to 
him? I’m the guy who makes the rulings.” 

I left the next morning for Reno from Las 
Vegas. When I got in Reno there was a call; 
everyone was waiting for me to go see Senator 
Pittman. He was at the Riverside Hotel, he was 
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not in good humor, he told me in no uncertain 
terms that he was the states Senator, that when 
the people wanted to ask him a question, they 
should ask, and it was up to him to make the 
decision and not me. 

This also taught me something: that this 
man is elected; if they want to go to him, go. 
And I shouldn’t ever discourage it, and I never 
did again. Incidentally, I remember sitting 
there, and I was just a punk kid at the time. 
And I wasn’t about to be overruled, either. 
Well, this led to a little maneuvering, and 
my bosses, Gilbert Ross and Frank Upman, 
got me out in the hall, and said, “Look, if he 
didn’t like you, if he didn’t have any use for 
you, you’d have never got in here in the first 
place, so don’t get any ideas about quitting! 
Take it and forget it.” And I did, and we got 
along very well. 

The Virginia Lake project, which was 
part of the same job, was nothing more than 
taking the irrigation ditch, which comes in 
at the northwest corner of the lake, followed 
around the contour, and it was a little bit of 
a swampy area, and putting a dam above the 
Old Orchard property, and making the lake. 

The movement to the airport did give us 
some problems in drainage. Now, the Reno 
airport area can develop certain artesian water 
in a number of strata. There is one well by the 
old hangar, 100 and some feet deep, which 
operated as an artesian well for many years. 
Incidentally, in the floods of the Truckee 
River, the high water just came through the 
floor of the airport and resulted in it being 
closed several times. Now, regardless of 
testimony that this is not a flooded area, if you 
will look at the flood in probably the late ’40’s, 
I had to close the airport at one time because 
of this flooding, and all of the youngsters were 
vaccinated or immunized for typhoid at that 
time. The flood water went right through the 
waiting room of that airport. 


Drainage was a problem, and Mr. 
Patterson, the present president of United 
Air Lines, was instrumental in bringing an 
engineer to work with me on relocating the 
airport from the present golf course. This 
was R. W. F. Schmidt, a young engineer who 
had been engaged in the airport drainage in 
Chicago. Schmidt stayed around and worked 
on the first airports, and one of the WPA 
objectives was to have an airport in every 
town. One of these was Ely, where Bob Miller 
and his father were engineers. Bob worked 
for me as a WPA district supervisor at Ely. 
Another airport was at Elko. Another one was 
the Las Vegas airport, which is the present 
Nellis Air Force Base. The McCarran Field, 
which was then a civilian field, was moved by 
reason of conflict with Nellis. I think, actually, 
we had an airport in almost every community 
in the state; that was one of our objectives. 

There was a drought, a bank failure, and 
heavy snows in 1933, affecting the cattle 
industry. A drought program was the buying 
of cattle from the ranchers around the state 
by the WPA. These animals were brought to 
Reno, and the old Nevada Pack on the corner 
of Fourth and Wells was contracted for by the 
WPA, and these animals were slaughtered and 
canned here. Here, again, there were shifts— 
two a day—300 workers. We had butchers, 
we had canners, and every kind of a person 
working in this facility. I can remember one 
figure I used; I would sell the hides and the 
edible offal for one dollar per animal. These 
cans of beef were labeled and available very 
much around Nevada, arid were at one time 
stored for emergency purposes in the State of 
Washington, and eventually completely used 
up in World War II. I had no experience, and 
neither had anyone else, with canning of beef. 
We hired a man who had run a fish cannery 
in Alaska, and set this place up under federal 
inspection. We had two federal inspectors; 
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one was Mr. George Shidler. And here I 
learned something about cleanliness and 
federal inspection, and the fact that certain 
things had to be done to make an edible 
product—or not only edible, but one that 
would even stay in the can if it wasn’t clean. 

Another project we had was in the winter 
of 1933. There was a severe snowstorm which 
killed thousands of sheep in eastern Nevada. 
One of the jobs was to take crews into the 
fields and skin these animals. We had these 
sheep pelts stored in a shed at Fifth and Wells 
for a number of years. They became quite 
noisome and smelly and eventually we had 
to get rid of these. I got into a contract with 
the Utah Woolen Mills—a man named Jesse 
Stringham—to take the hides and return the 
wool in the form of blankets. These blankets 
were available for relief persons, arid were 
pretty much available all over the state for 
many years. The leather from the sheep pelts 
were used in an Indian project to make many 
of the present ceremonial dresses used around 
here in the parades. 

Another project was at the old California 
building, where we had women and two or 
three men working making mattresses. We 
were supposed to use American cotton, which 
was fluffed. We had a mattress factory there 
and turned out mattresses for many of the 
state institutions and for relief persons all 
over the state. 

At Las Vegas, one of the worthwhile 
projects was to use the cement from broken 
bags in carload lots, delivered from Boulder 
Dam. We were permitted to salvage this 
cement. Some of the bags weren’t badly 
broken, but we did salvage the cement, and 
later disassembled the old gravel plant in the 
area of the present Boulder Beach. Frank 
Silva, an engineer who had been with me at 
Kennecott, supervised the refabricating of the 
steel from this building, which became the 


framework for the present Las Vegas city hall. 
This was built without cost to Las Vegas as a 
convention center, if you will. The American 
Legion Auxiliary were instrumental in this, 
and I believe they did get enough money to 
put in an ash hardwood floor. The only other 
money of a local source on this building was 
for the curtains and the decorations. Where 
the present swimming pool is and the Boy 
Scout buildings, was where we made the 
bricks. They were made by hand, with hand 
mixing, and were all over that area curing 
and drying. 

The extension of the Las Vegas sewers 
was a major project, because at this time, 
reasonably, Las Vegas occupied the original 
Clark “one hundred acres.” Most of the sewer 
work to 1945 or ‘46 was done by some of these 
relief projects. 

Other projects were the golf course at Elko, 
where Kittridge Springs were abandoned as 
the source of drinking water supply, and 
became the supply to make possible the 
construction of the golf course. Other jobs 
were the Nixon Opera House rebuilding at 
Winnemucca. A swimming pool, one of the 
first in the state that had chlorination, was the 
Lovelock swimming pool, sponsored by the 
Lovelock American Legion. 

Reno’s pool came later. The Reno 
swimming pool, to about the middle ’30’s, 
was the present ponds for ducks in Idlewild 
Park. Fred Phillips was the real sponsor and 
citizen who opposed the use of the duck 
ponds at Idlewild as a pool and worked so 
hard in starting the present Reno swimming 
pool. Fred attended council meetings all over 
the place until he talked them into beginning 
this pool, which was built as a PWA project 
about ’38 or ’39. 

Of course by now, almost every town in 
the state has a modern swimming pool with 
complete water recirculation, chlorination, 
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and so forth. One of the very interesting letters 
that I have is a protest by Mayor Gallagher of 
Ely He simply couldn’t understand why we 
would insist on the water for swimming being 
of drinking water quality and opposing the 
old Ely pool, which was nothing more than 
a common bathtub. I believe his letter says 
something like this, that, if I had my way, 
I’d have them swimming in glass slippers, 
carefully sterilized. This was a real problem, 
to convince this old timer, who had been used 
to swimming in a ditch, that you had to have 
drinking quality water in a swimming pool. 

Another of these real little problems of 
mine was the charming Mrs. Dotta, the wife 
of the Mayor Dave Dotta at Elko. The old pool 
used to be out by the Hot Springs. I remember 
when I went to Elko as Water Commissioner, 
this was a hot spring. It was not a bad place 
to swim, but under modern standards was 
intolerable. Eventually the roof burned off 
this and the concrete portion and the flooring 
remained for many years. The Junior Chamber 
of Commerce, I believe, or it may have been 
the 20-30 Club, got involved in running this. 
And, of course, as a newly educated sanitary 
engineer, I couldn’t tolerate this, so asked that 
it be torn down. One of my friends—one of 
my real supporters—was Mayor Dave Dotta., 
I was chagrined to find that Mrs. Dotta owned 
this swimming pool. And you can imagine her 
shock at having probably bought it as a civic 
venture and thinking that she was doing such 
a nice job, suddenly finding that we wouldn’t 
let her operate it. These were little personal 
problems in getting a new pool started. And, 
incidentally, the pool, when it was built, was 
built in the old park on the east side of town. 
Mrs. Dotta eventually probably forgave me, 
and might have even sold the old property 
on a profit. 

With the coming of the New Deal, in 1937, 
of course, one of the projects was to have a 


health department in every state. In 1937, 
there was a health officer, lie had a secretary 
and a record of births and deaths. There was 
no such thing as a health program. Dr. John 
E. Worden was health officer at this time, and 
was one of a long line of very famous, well 
thought-of health officers, beginning with 
Dr. S. L. Lee and others. These men were real 
leaders, but in the modern sense of public 
health, had no programs. They recorded 
births and deaths. They did get involved in 
school epidemics. And, remember, until 
1937, we had real epidemics. The influenza 
epidemics of 1914 and ’15, and such things 
as pneumonia in Tonopah, where even until 
almost 1940, more people died of pneumonia 
than actually were reported as having it. I 
remember when we would have this in the 
wintertime in Ely. This was called three-day 
pneumonia—they would bring a man in and 
he usually died on the third day. There was 
not too good a treatment. I remember Dr. 
Bowdle and Mrs. Bowdle, during my time in 
the hospital, would stay up all night on nights 
that we had pneumonia patients. 
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The Health Department: 
Organization, Administration, 
Politics 

I think now I would be about to that 
place in my life influenced by the Health 
Department. Prior to 1937—and when I say 
1937, this was about the time of the Roosevelt 
administration bringing in Social Security 
and the social welfare programs—to this time 
the Health Department, and I say the State 
Health Department, had a health officer, who 
was also a practitioner in Carson City. His 
principal job was the recording of births and 
deaths. And even in t37 this was done by a 
part-time stenographer. In fact, Dr. Edward E. 
Hamer’s office was with a local practitioner—I 
believe it was Fred Anderson at this time, in 
Carson, when he started his practice. The 
salary was as a part-time employee. 

Now, the health officers in the early days 
had widespread reputations. Dr. S. L. Lee did 
a remarkable job in the flu epidemics, and 
things of this kind; there was an epidemic of 
tularemia along the railroads. But his (Lee’s) 


principal interest was as a collector of Indian 
artifacts. With the coming of the New Deal— 
and I suspect this was part of the new Deal 
program—there was a requirement that there 
be full-time employees and health laws. This 
change brought a new health application all 
over the West. The first full-time employee 
was probably Christie Thompson Corbett, 
who was a nurse. During the WPA days, we 
had Christie and some of this group on our 
payroll working with home nursing, and in 
one case, with home care. I remember one 
of the projects at this time was a home care 
program at Tonopah, where some of the 
women were engaged to clean up the cabins 
of miners, to probably go in and cook them 
a meal. This was revolutionary; I think it was 
necessary. I have letters from doctors telling of 
men laying in Tonopah, and one at Beatty, in 
the late ’30 s, absolutely helpless, excepting for 
the care that these women might provide on 
a periodic basis. These were work programs. 
Christie eventually transferred, moved into 
the Health Department as a fulltime public 
health nurse, and the only one in the state. 
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With the coming of the Kirman 
administration, Dr. John Worden, a physician 
from Fallon, became health officer. At this 
time, a laboratory on Sixth Street, headed by 
Vera Young, was part of the University Public 
Service Division. These people did water 
analysis, many clinical tests, and provided 
much of the lab—and probably the only— 
laboratory work done in the state, for the 
physicians throughout the state. 

One of the first employees under the new 
program was myself. I wasn’t particularly 
qualified, but the arrangements were that all of 
us were to go away and obtain training, which 
we did. I chose, or perhaps was pushed to go 
into the University of California. Probably 
in the first three years, Christie, myself, and 
anyone else engaged in the various programs 
which we headed, were the only employees 
in the department who had postgraduate 
training. 

About this time, Dr. James A. Tobey, 
an attorney from Harvard University, the 
author of Public Health Law, a textbook on 
public health law, was assigned to Nevada, to 
Arizona, and a number of the other states to 
rewrite the public health law. One of my first 
assignments was with Dr. Ralph Bowdle of 
East Ely, one of the Kennecott doctors and 
president of the State Medical Association, 
to prepare and have this new law passed 
by the legislature. I hesitate to use the word 
“lobbying,” but this is actually what we were 
engaged in. 

Dr. Bowdle, Dr. Harry W. Sawyer of Fallon 
(and he was on this committee because he 
had been a state senator from Fallon for many 
years), and Andy Haight, a well-thought-of 
attorney, and a top attorney, and I would 
prepare this bill. At this time there were a lot 
of young men in the legislature; Carl Shelly, 
there was a Henry S. Coleman from Lincoln 
County, who later became a state official. 


Carl Shelly and two or three others were on 
the committee on public health. They passed 
this bill which is the basic bill and legislation 
to this day on public health. 

I believe the bill is strong because there is 
a section that says, “The Health Department 
is supreme in matters of public health in 
Nevada.” And attorneys, in later commenting 
on this, indicate that when the use of the 
word “supreme” is used, that this applies 
only to God and in the case of Nevada, to the 
Board of Health in matters of public health. 
Many times there are references to Nevada 
being a backward state in matters of public 
health, but the basic law, remember, has the 
Health Department as supreme, and if there 
is a will to do something, with this kind of 
broad wording, that act can accomplish most 
anything to this day. 

Under this act, we established the first 
statewide inspection of food and drink 
establishments. Now, I say food and drink 
establishments; other states, to this day 
necessarily don’t inspect bars. It is any place 
where food and drink is sold. When we 
started, there were only two places in the 
entire state where there was such a thing as a 
disinfection of glasses. There were no three- 
compartment sinks. There were two places in 
the entire state, one in Reno and one in Las 
Vegas. There were no such things as toilets 
or hand-washing facilities. Within a few 
years—and this was just likely before World 
War II and the ’40’s—we did not have all of 
them Grade A, but we had them all licensed. I 
would suspect that by the ’40’s, we had a better 
food and drink establishment program than 
any state; and when taken statewide, I think 
this still applies. 

While I am speaking of these various 
activities, I think I should speak of some 
of the governors. Now, the first I knew was 
my good friend Governor-Senator Tasker 
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L. Oddie. He was Senator when I was going 
to the University. When I started school, 
coming to the University of Nevada as a client 
of the Nevada Industrial Commission, my 
directions were to call on Governor Balzar. I 
knew him, I knew Governor Scrugham, but in 
the Oddie-Scrugham case my association was 
in the area of mining; a little bit of government 
with Scrugham, but not public health. 

I have worked with, and known, ten 
governors; they have all been sympathetic to 
public health. By this I wouldn’t mean that 
men like Mr. Kirman, who I got to know 
extremely well and was very fond of, wouldn’t 
have difficulties. I remember, I hadn’t been 
on the job a week, when we got involved in 
the old McGill ranch swimming pool. Now 
anyone in eastern Nevada remembered 
this as a warm spring, down on the old 
McGill ranch. Kennecott put some sand in 
it, they did a marvelous job of providing 
an outdoor swimming hole, but there were 
drownings in this place. It couldn’t meet any 
standard. And when we even questioned it, I 
believe the governor said that he would fire 
anyone causing difficulty with the McGill 
pool. Now this was in the early days of his 
administration, and of ours. But his opinion 
was not near as bad as that prepared by 
Attorney General Mashburn. I still have this 
letter, telling me how valuable this swimming 
hole was—and it was; you got wet, you were 
over there in the desert where the wind blew 
and the dust was hot. But it wasn’t safe and 
there had been many, many drownings in 
this pool. I suspect that outside of Reno Hot 
Springs, Lawtons, there were more drownings 
in this organized facility than anywhere else in 
the state. There is a letter on Mr. Mashburn’s 
stationery saying that because this is free, 
by the reason of the philanthropy, and the 
interest of Kennecott, it should exist; and this 
is completely contrary to law. And had not 


Fred Horlacher been a state senator when his 
youngster was drowned in this pool, there 
could well have been a lawsuit. And the fact 
that there hasn’t been, has simply been in 
recognition of the interest of Kennecott. And 
I say innocent interest in providing recreation 
for the people. There is no organization in this 
state has been more interested in providing 
recreation and providing entertainment for 
the people than Kennecott. Yet, this one was 
poorly thought of. Thank goodness, by now it 
has been abandoned and probably pretty close 
to being covered up by the tailings from their 
operation. And too, there is now a modern 
pool at Ely. 

Mr. Kirman was the first governor I 
worked with in the health department. 
Dr. Hamer had been the health officer. 
Incidentally, Dr. Hamer was an excellent 
health officer. If you look back in the records 
of the state, you’ll find another very charming 
man here and a leader, was Dr. Lee. You read 
of his collections, of his outside interests, of 
the house he built in Carson. I didn’t know 
Dr. Lee, but only of him. Dr. Hamer was the 
first I knew, and Mr. Kirman brought in, as 
Dr. Hamer’s replacement Dr. Worden. 

Dr. Worden was a social thinker. He 
was a good doctor. By this, I don’t mean he 
was generous or something of this kind: he 
was able. He came from Fallon, early there 
developed a strong conflict between him 
and Governor Kirman. The board meetings 
got to be hectic. I believe the old newspapers 
will show a headline, where they offered 
to wrestle one another! This was a case of 
misunderstanding by two people. 

Certainly, Governor Kirman did much 
to advance the cause of public health. In 
fact, it was under his administration that 
the basic laws were written. I don’t think he 
was particularly interested, and if we’d told 
him what we were doing, as a conservative 
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Republican banker, he would probably 
have objected, knowing these acts were the 
forerunner of our present social oriented 
system. But he was interested, he was on 
the Board of Health and did a good job. Dr. 
Worden was, too. 

Had they followed Dr. Warden’s 
suggestions—the man was good—he knew 
what he was doing—he had some advanced 
thoughts. He set up—it was under his regime, 
the various divisions were set up. There 
were regular budgets, there were regular 
board meetings, there was a program of 
environmental health, of nursing, and so 
forth. Incidentally, there was a pretty fair 
balance of money available to the state and 
he would have built a state administration 
building. And the money was there, and it is 
a shame that his proposals weren’t followed, 
because we ye certainly suffered since from 
never having a place to grow or work in. 
It hasn’t been quite as severe as the story 
told of Health Department housing. When 
a person comes to town and looks for the 
Health Department, the story is that he looks 
atone of the more unattractive streets on the 
fringe of the business district, in a basement, 
and this is it. It isn’t this bad, but take a look. 
The Health Department in Carson is in a 
basement. The Health Department in Reno—I 
don’t mean in the city of Reno, this has a 
modern building, and so does the city of Las 
Vegas—but the state Health Department is in 
an old auditorium for boxing and wrestling! 

So Dr. Worden was far ahead of his time. 
Incidentally, after all of the challenges of the 
two of them, he got hit by an automobile one 
night crossing from the post office in Carson, 
was injured, and simply resigned because he 
couldn’t continue. And this solved the conflict 
of these two very fine gentlemen. 

Now, as I said, prior to Dr. Hamer’s time, 
a health officer was a registrar of statistics. He 


had a part-time secretary, and this is what he 
did, at least most of the time. There was some 
epidemics, as the typhoid epidemic at Topaz 
Lake when they were constructing this, the 
rabies epidemic in the T4, ’15 period, and 
tularemia, and things of this kind. The work 
of Dr. Hamer and his predecessors were so 
appreciated that for years—and I know—Dr. 
Hamer had a pass on the railroad, granted 
to him because of his excellent work and his 
help with their programs throughout Nevada. 
These were pioneers, they left their mark. 

In the more recent years, Dr. Hurley was 
the first trained health officer. When I say 
trained, he was not a practitioner who decided 
he wanted an easy job (thank goodness, we’ve 
had very few of these in Nevada but this is 
the saying of health officers in general, up to 
the time of Hurley).Hurley did take special 
training and had a postgraduate degree from 
Harvard in public health. He carried on a 
vigorous, excellent program. 

The problem of qualified health officer 
and health personnel has existed to the 
present time, when unfortunately, we have 
no health officer, and with the salaries that 
are available to trained people, rewards are 
limited to working with the public; the man 
has to be a combination of missionary and 
fool, or have strong compulsions similar to 
the early-day preacher to do something for 
humanity, or he’s not going to exist in health 
work. 

Dr. Hurley was originally the county 
health officer at Eureka. One of his favorite 
stories involves Fred Bartine, an early county 
commissioner. The Eureka water system never 
has had an oversupply of water. Eventually it 
showed contamination. The story was, boil 
the water. Dr. Hurley tells with glee how Fred 
Bartine said, “By God, I Won’t do it! I can’t 
do it!” He didn’t realize for a minute that the 
water you were to boil is the cupful, or the 
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glassful you’re going to drink; he thought he 
was going to take all the water in Eureka and 
boil it. And you can well imagine, “By God 
I won’t do it!” when you visualize great big 
boilers, to boil all the water for Eureka. But 
this is really in modern times! Dr. Elurley at 
one time, at least, carried on at least three or 
four jobs: health officer, director of maternal 
and child health, director of crippled children. 
The man worked hard, long hours; he did 
an excellent job. But with the increased 
population, and the shortage of personnel, 
there was bound to be trouble. One man 
simply couldn’t carry on, and he couldn’t get 
replacements, and he couldn’t get staff. In fact, 
there hasn’t been a full staff there since he left. 

Governor Kirman, the governor when 
we started our work in public health, was 
conservative, he was not ready to accept all 
these new catering to social ideas that are 
necessary to make life work today. Ele perhaps 
resisted and was offended if our activities 
regulated some of his friends’ businesses or a 
legitimate business. Remember, Mr. Kirman 
was a banker, he had been mayor of Reno, and 
he’d been called on to run for governor. By 
the time he had been there a year, I would say 
he was quite receptive, he was friendly, and I 
couldn’t have asked for better support. One of 
his favorite stunts—he didn’t have too much 
to do as governor, and he had a little time off. 
He’d call up and say, “Let’s go up to Lake Tahoe 
for lunch.” He’d go up to the Glenbrook Inn, 
have lunch, and he’d want to tell me how well 
his automobile ran. He was a good mechanic 
and he liked to see that Chrysler operated to 
the top of efficiency.. 

He did cooperate quite well. He got into 
that argument with, our health officer, Dr. 
Worden, when they offered to wrestle one 
another. This made many, many headlines. 
He wanted to make me health officer, in fact, 
ordered me to be health officer, not realizing 


that in this area even to this day, health 
problems have to be solved, and put into 
practice by a medical doctor. But anyway, 
these were periods of controversy, fortunately, 
with the health officer and not with the rest 
of us, and our programs developed quite 
well. He resisted, very much, any comments 
by federal authorities, and even in these 
early days I learned I should never bring a 
federal representative in to tell us what to 
do in our programs in Nevada. The Kirman 
administration saw the start of the modern 
public health practices in this state. There 
was reasonable headway, and it’s continued 
to this day. 

Governor Pittman was a good supporter; 
so was Charlie Russell. By the time Charlie 
Russell came along, we were deep in the 
milk problems, and milk did stir controversy. 
All governors supported, budget-wise, our 
programs. 

Until the Sawyer administration, the 
governor was a member of the Board of 
Health. When Mr. Gorvine, a New York 
professor, came out, he realized that governors 
would soon have too much to do and they 
shouldn’t be on boards of health. The other 
thing, a governor was likely to be political, 
at least this was so in other states—let’s get 
them off of health boards. I always insisted 
and liked the idea of the governor being on 
the Board of Health, and tried to arrange the 
laws so that they were there. And, I would still 
have him here, because in this case, he would 
know the problems firsthand and he didn’t 
have to learn it after you were in trouble. With 
the coming of the Sawyer administration, 
however, the state had grown, the governor 
had more things to do, he was member of 
too many boards and had to be taken from 
some of them. And, by choice, the Health 
Division was one, and in this case the health 
movement lost, and continues to suffer the 
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firsthand knowledge of the health problems 
by not having a governor on the board. 

Our laws on health are strong. The 
general law was all encompassing and you 
could have done anything you wanted to. 
Generally, any bills we have submitted had 
been successful. Most of our activities and 
regulatory powers came from regulations. 
Now, in the eyes of many of our attorneys 
it is wrong to do business by regulatory 
boards, authorized by quasi-judicial bodies 
or under powers delegated by the legislature. 
There was strong opposition to this by some 
of these people—that a legislature cannot 
delegate. The pendulum has swung back and 
forth on this, until—certainly at the present 
time there is no question of this—Congress, 
states do not pass all of the laws in enabling 
laws. They give you general powers and 
you do this by judicial boards or by quasi¬ 
judicial authorizations. We have laws much 
stronger than in our neighboring states. This 
sometimes gets you into losing track of how 
much power you have, and one of these cases, 
I think the only bill we ever lost by veto, was 
one on auto courts and motels, vetoed by 
Governor Carville in 1941. Now, remember, 
we still had bedbugs; the early motel was a 
shack; we had campgrounds, and there were 
problems to be regulated, but we never had 
quite enough authority. But I did write a 
regulation regulating campgrounds. Now, 
there was one at Elko, one at Verdi, others at 
Battle Mountain, Gerlach, and so forth, all 
needing some regulation. And this was in 
those days simply a place where the tourist 
came in and he found enough space where he 
could camp. He probably had a community 
toilet, an outside water spigot. Well, we were 
inspecting such things as motels, but not 
hotels. So why not include the whole shebang 
and write a bill, with legislative authorizations, 
for all places open to the public? 


I wrote such a bill, passed it through both 
houses, had no difficulty with it at all, but I 
noticed that it never did get the governor’s 
signature. And after the legislature had ended, 
this was one of three vetoed by Governor 
Carville. He had as his law reviewer this year, 
Charles Cantwell, a very conservative lawyer, 
who believed delegated powers were too much, 
and this motel and hotel act was much too 
broad. It never dawned on me in asking for 
powers, that a reasonable person shouldn’t have 
them and exercise them, and with them get in 
trouble. But Carville did veto this bill, and with 
the explanation that the powers were far too 
broad. And looking back on it today, I think 
he was right. Oh, I was a little bit chagrined to 
find that I had asked for broad powers, and I 
had been given them by the legislature, and 
been denied by the governor, probably in the 
interest of the state, it was better that this act 
be vetoed. And this was no case of nonsupport, 
it was simply a case of the too broad powers, 
which I didn’t realize I’d asked for, been given, 
and that some successor might abuse and 
get in trouble, as they did in Arizona with a 
similar law. It was too broad. Look, you had the 
hotels, you had the motels, you had the trailer 
courts—let’s lump them together and control 
them. I could have done anything. 

With most governors, there’d be some 
kind of a special problem in the legislature that 
we’d be involved with them in. I remember 
Charlie Russell, he got involved with me 
on the milk problem. Of course, the milk 
problem was always with us, but during the 
Russell administration, we did decide to 
have approved dairy barns, tuberculosis and 
Bangs testing of cattle. And this led to quite 
a bit of difficulties in the Fallon, the Alamo, 
Logandale, and Mesquite areas. These were 
real battles. Charlie listened patiently; he 
suffered with us, and eventually we developed 
a decent program. 
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With the coming of the Sawyer 
administration, there was a realization that 
governors were spread too thin. The governor 
could no longer sit on boards and become 
knowledgeable and act on the day-to-day 
problems of various departments. And during 
this administration, the reorganization took 
place and Sawyer preferred not being on the 
Board of Health. This had some disadvantages 
to people in the health department, because 
at least at the annual or semiannual meetings, 
the governor was likely to be there, lie could 
listen to programs; he could listen to what 
problems were being presented. And we could 
quite often commit him, budget-wise (which 
was conflict of interest). But you had a better 
opportunity for him to become acquainted 
with health problems than exists since the 
Sawyer administration. I don’t say that this 
isn’t right, but this is just one of the problems 
of government. The governor has too much 
to do, he’s becoming a specialist, too. And he 
can’t be a generalist in highways, and parole, 
and health, and welfare and everything else. 
And I would suspect as populations increase, 
and as programs become refined, he will have 
less and less time. This is actually what Sawyer 
developed, a so-called cabinet approach, 
where he had individuals responsible for 
programs and to relieve him of them. And 
this exists to this day. 

All governors are sympathetic; I think 
the earlier ones didn’t know what they were 
getting into. Take it or leave it; as long as you 
didn’t make too much trouble, everything was 
all right. But I don’t believe any of them—no, 
I can’t say that, certainly Sawyer and Laxalt 
came in with programs that they wanted 
done. They had some special objectives, and 
probably because problems were developing. 
Las Vegas Wash, the problems of cities with 
septic tanks and the need for sewers. And you 
no longer could just come to a city boundary 


and put in more houses on a vacant lot, and 
new sewer, or water; you had to do the job 
realistically, and in more detail. And this 
took more than just a little water in the pot. 
So they did develop programs, and certainly 
they were both very aware of the emerging 
Nevada growth problems. 

The problem is, hardly a day goes, or a 
week goes by, that in some particular phase 
of public health, Governor Laxalt or Sawyer, 
have not asked for briefing or a report or 
recommendation on a health program. 
And I think I might go through a whole 
administration in my early days without a 
single request of this kind. You’d submit a 
report and no one commented. But they’re 
vitally interested now. And they must be alert 
and active, for the state to grow and welfare 
of the people to be protected. 

Now, Carville was also involved with, 
milk problems, as was Governor Pittman 
and Governor Russell. Milk brought federal 
interests, and with the coming of World War 
II, milk, water, and living with the federal 
establishment. And anything I would say for 
Russell, would probably apply to Carville. 
I can’t remember real conflicts of any kind 
with either of them. And I think I’m probably 
confusing such things as conflict with 
interests or problems, and the need to do 
something about these problems. Governor 
Carville got involved, so did Russell, and so 
did Pittman, with the Indian colony, with 
the milk problems, with the insects, with the 
intestinal upset of children at Schurz, and at 
Owyhee. There were strong protests in solving 
these problems which were upsetting people’s 
way of doing business. 

To the. time of the Carville administration, 
Fallon had produced manufacturing milk. 
Right after the war, this got to be quite a 
problem when this group who were so loyal 
and almost paternalistic with the old MPA 
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organization. These people were severely 
shaken when they gave up MPA and went to 
Grade A milk. But you could no longer make 
money on butter. Remember, at this time, you 
couldn’t talk about such a thing as oleo. You 
talked butter and there was a statute—in fact 
it stayed in the books for a long, long time that 
you couldn’t color oleo with substitutes, and 
these reflected themselves in the legislature. 

Ralph Lattin was a strong, Strong supporter 
of the local farmer. Now I don’t mean he didn’t 
want to improve milk production, simply that 
his people weren’t about to get involved in 
modern sanitation. This was involving their 
economy. They were going to be put out of 
business. Many’s the night after a legislature 
session and detailed newspaper account of 
discussions, and real controversy, where, as 
a thin-skinned individual as I am, where 
I’d be bothered by Ralph Lattin. But he was 
sincere; it was a revolutionary process, and 
there were two sides to it. And this was real 
tough. Incidentally, when I mentioned Ralph 
Lattin, I’d say most of the legislators I knew 
from Fallon were certainly real jump-up-on - 
a-stump and carry an issue. Dr. Sawyer was 
one of these. Harry Sawyer had aloud voice, 
he spoke well, he was a doctor, and he could 
raise more hell in that legislature over a public 
health program than you ever saw! Usually he 
was on the objective side. Ralph Lattin very 
often found himself in a defensive position. 
For instance, he was representing his people, 
really, against the Health Department. In fact, 
the entire agriculture community opposed 
us on this program. And maybe the word 
opposed is not strong enough. They were on 
the other side and they had one devil of a time 
reconciling, going along with what we wanted. 

Another interest Ralph Lattin had, was 
presenting health interests of the railroad 
workers union, as the union agent in his 
district at Hazen. These people would come 


in with such outlandish, quote “outlandish,” 
requests that the track extra gang should have 
decent water, that they should have toilets 
and incidentally, that the cabooses these men 
lived in should have a decent water supply 
and that dispensers should be serviced. And 
they weren’t. 

Now I’m not fooling at all when I tell you 
that with the old coal and wood locomotive, 
the engineer or the fireman could use the coal 
shovel as a toilet and then shovel this into the 
fire box. One time, Mr. Simes, who was the 
regional Southern Pacific superintendent, I 
asked about putting the toilet facilities of some 
type on the locomotives for the fireman and 
the engineer. “Oh,” he says, “Stop the train!” 
And this was about the time they had had a 
fireman fall off one of the trains on one of the 
other divisions and was killed. And he was 
going to testify that he didn’t have to stand 
up there and lose his balance and fall off; he 
could have stopped the train. Well, this was 
Just as silly as could be. 

However, after the war this began to 
change, and I was quite surprised at one of 
the last groups I saw in the Hazen area, to 
see the extra gang had a modern kitchen 
that would meet Grade A standards, and 
incidentally, college graduates supervising 
the crew. Of course, as you know, all of the 
railroad sections now have pretty much been 
eliminated. And the railroad, the bridge 
gang, and the rest of them, travel in modern 
trailers, and along the Southern Pacific, there’s 
a couple of camps, on railroad property with 
modern water, sewer, electrical service. And 
this is one of the advances in the employment 
of people and their way of living these days. 
But it was not always this way, and Ralph 
Lattin would invariably be a champion of this 
modern legislation that has arrived now and 
been accepted, but was almost as much of or 
a greater jump than that from primitive early 
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dairies in Nevada, than from the early section 
group and extra gang, to the modern one. 

Milk Inspections 

In the matter of milk sanitation, some 
of the early battles were on such things as 
bacteria count, raw milk and Bangs disease. 
Being a naive person and believing what I 
read in books, I assumed that when you said 
milk should be under 100,000 total count, this 
was what it meant. But, the health officer of 
Reno, the Board of Health, the milk inspector, 
Dr. Harry Reagor, a veterinarian, battled me 
publicly that it was not possible to produce 
milk under 100,000. Now, in this case, most 
of the cows were milked in corrals—there 
weren’t too many barns. A grading—the first 
grading—indicated a rating of thirty-four 
percent to a probable sixty percent high, 
percentage of compliance. The bacteria counts 
were all quite high. 

All of the stupid things I ever tackled in 
my innocence was to say that milk should 
come from cows that are healthy. The stock 
cattle of Nevada at this time had an incidence 
of perhaps sixteen percent brucellosis. There 
was no testing for brucellosis, there was 
certainly no immunization program. In fact, 
none was known until Strain 19 came out 
about this same time and saved my neck. A 
practice was, even through World War II, 
that the buyers from California followed our 
testers and they bought the diseased animals 
and had them out of the state before nightfall 
and had them on the way to the Los Angeles 
milk shed. 

In the first hearing on brucellosis and 
the Bangs testing requirements, I found an 
unsuspected group of supporters in the first 
two rows at the hearing of people who were 
deformed and crippled from their brucellosis 
infections. This did not come from Nevada, 


but when I questioned them later, I found that 
most of these had acquired their brucellosis 
from drinking raw milk in herds in the Bishop 
and California areas adjacent to Mina, in one 
or other of the old mining towns. However, it 
was also interesting to find that a good many 
of our prominent people had brucellosis and 
this probably was from the casual contact 
with stock, as Johnny Mueller, and the first 
pediatrician we had, Dr. Roland Stahr. 

When the bill was adopted in ’37 setting 
up a health law, the first thing we did, of 
course, was get involved in such things as 
food and drink establishments. It took us into 
the 140?s to have legislation enacted and a 
program going on milk because in this case, 
this cost farmers money. Some of the most 
trying times I had was in getting dairymen 
to build barns. 

The construction problems were bad 
enough, getting dairymen to comply with 
the law, but it was worsened by such things 
as the politician trying to support him and 
get votes, which meant oppose us. These were 
very famous battles in the legislature. I would 
literally sweat blood with these attacks. Some 
of this was economic, because the dairymen 
themselves were not being paid for their 
product. There was real skullduggery here, 
and until such time as the Dairy Commission 
came along to see that they were paid for the 
product they sold, and to do some testing and 
policing of the industry, this particular phase 
was never relieved. 

Incidentally, until two or three years ago, 
we had a requirement for a lower bacteria 
count and higher fat content in milk than 
adjoining states, and until the last legislature, 
provided an ice cream of a quality only 
provided in two other states, Wisconsin 
and Hawaii. By now, we’re beginning to get 
synthetics, ice cream, cream, and milk, and 
learning that this rich food that used to come 
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from a Jersey cow, is not particularly desirable 
with a high fat content, so we’re using a ten 
percent fat instead of the fourteen percent in 
ice cream. Some of this is synthetic, and of 
a vegetable origin. We no longer deal with 
these products on the matter of health from 
disease, but that of diet. That’s quite a mark 
of progress, too. 

Remember, in the ’30’s and into the early 
’40’s we had dairies all over the place. Almost 
every town had a few cows; milk was usually 
sold raw, not much pasteurization. At this 
time we had a thriving—and I use the word 
“thriving” with quotes—industry of cheese and 
butter making. The old MPA co-op at Fallon, 
as an example. Most of the milk at Fallon was 
sold to this place. They didn’t distribute their 
product over a wide area. The market of a 
farmer was almost his immediate back yard. 
This didn’t go beyond, reasonably, what he 
could travel with a horse and buggy. So, when 
we got started in this business, cities were just 
beginning to grow. The dairies were in the town 
or on the very edge of a residential area. There 
were real problems with getting them to clean 
up, to provide a modern facility to produce 
milk, taking days to reach their market. 

Cows were milked by hand. I remember 
one of the problems was with garget, or 
mastitis. When you begin fussing with 
bacteria counts—clean hands are a must, the 
old milk stool is out. We even tried to get rid of 
this old one-legged wooden milk stool where 
under the side, the man wiped off his hand; 
and he was a wet-hand milker. He wet his 
hand with milk and then went on milking the 
cow. There was no such thing as cleaning the 
cow’s udders, and the drip from this caused 
high counts and was offensive. In some of 
our discussions, we would kiddingly say we 
couldn’t cure a wet-hand milker other than to 
shoot him, because these were bad habits that 
were simply built into his operations. 


There was the problem of building plants, 
but merchandising. Some few were smart 
enough to sell quality product (and “quality” 
again is in quotes because the quality was 
based on the practices of the time). The 
leaders in the state at this time were such 
people as the old Crescent Creamery—John 
Chism—Model Dairy—Mr. Ernest Brooks. 
In both—in certainly the Model Dairy case— 
they invited people to see their operation. 
They would do everything possible to produce 
good milk. These people worked well with 
us. We did have a problem of tolerance, 
understanding, giving them time to do things. 
In the Reno area, this was generally done. 

The real problems came in such places as 
Fallon, where the MPA was king. I remember 
one of my first meetings, after got back from 
the army, in ’46 or ’47, meeting with the MPA 
directors and these very sincere people who 
had been brought up and were stockholders 
and partners in the MPA operation. This was 
when we began to need milk in Reno and the 
rest of the state. The Fallon milk was simply 
not acceptable. 

The decision at Fallon, Yerington, and 
Minden was to switch from manufacturing 
milk to Grade A production. A worthy 
opponent, and a real opponent in this case was 
Senator Ralph Lattin. I don’t know if he was a 
dairyman but he certainly lived among them, 
and he defended them very well. We didn’t 
know exactly what we wanted, so as questions 
of standardizing a milk barn, telling them 
exactly what to do, was necessary, it was one 
of our faults that we didn’t have a standard. 
Nevertheless, in an area of individualists 
at Fallon, this didn’t quite fit. Eventually a 
standard design was adopted. We now had the 
problem of converting from manufacturing 
milk to Grade A, and this institution of MPA 
suddenly not fitting a pattern of progress 
of the community. There were matters of 
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legislation. How I ever weathered and kept my 
job with this kind of opposition is probably 
one of the wonders of the state. 

Out in the state itself, there are fewer 
people, fewer demands and these may have no 
choice but to go along and meet the problem 
and—at Elko—all of the little towns—this 
would eventually mean get rid of their dairies. 
Elimination of raw milk meant putting in 
pasteurization equipment, which took a 
rather skilled worker, mechanical bottling, 
and chain production lines; and more costly 
operations. It wasn’t quite the old effort of an 
individual that he could somehow provide. 

I remember one of the first small dairies 
that had to go, and this was the decision of 
the Kennecott corporation. A showpiece 
of this mining community was a beautiful 
herd of dairy cattle. But shortly after Dr. 
Hovenden came there heal so found that 
these dairy cows, that this milk supply was 
a source of infection and the cause of deaths 
in the community. And, shortly, Kennecott 
took over this dairy barn and this dairy herd 
and produced their own milk. And, even 
this, in a meticulous man like Hovenden was 
not enough., They had to get rid of this dairy 
because he found he wasn’t even satisfied with 
this operation. And by the time the <50’s and 
’60s came along, we found that this was a 
specialty that took specialists, and not mining 
engineers and copper miners to operate. 

Our revolutionary requirement on Bangs 
disease led to a charge in Congress, and this 
is in the Congressional Record, that Nevada 
had a Chinese wall around it. We. permitted 
no importation of milk not meeting Nevada 
standards. There was strong opposition to 
our bills because this excluded milk from 
other states. Through the middle <50’s there 
was no milk brought from other states. And 
we always required that if you want to bring 
milk to Nevada, than you must meet Nevada 


requirements. This was not a plan to protect 
local industry, but I was accused of excluding 
California milk from Nevada markets but this 
was because they could not require Bangs 
inspection. In fact, California did not go into 
a Bangs program, excepting for that milk 
shipped into Nevada, until late in the ’50’s. 
Utah didn’t, in their prize milk shed in Salt 
Lake City, and Idaho probably hasn’t to this 
day. This did lead in the surrounding states to 
selecting dairies, skimming the cream of their 
supply for export to Nevada, and this didn’t 
leave good feelings with our neighbors. But 
this did eventually lead to them improving 
their programs, and eventually the Utah 
program was patterned after the Nevada one.. 
And where we took some of our ideas from 
California—certainly in the area of Bangs 
testing—they followed our lead, but belatedly 
in the ’60’s. 

In the Las Vegas area there was never 
enough milk. This came from the Moapa 
Valley, and this was quite a shock to this 
frugal, struggling area to have to build dairy 
barns. And remember, in this area, until the 
last few years, they didn’t even have a water 
supply. I don’t mean to point critically at the 
areas. I only mention this to show some of the 
conditions that existed. 

Much of the problems of compliance with 
our dairy law requirement were confused 
with such things as honest payment for 
butterfat. There is no question that almost 
without exception every distributor buying 
milk from a dairyman paid him a little bit on 
guess and what he thought he should have. 
Until recent years, he didn’t get a true test; 
in fact he doesn’t today. There will be little 
squabbles or little adjustments today, hut at 
least there is a test, there is an attempt to have 
a reliable person take a sample, to measure 
the volume that he gets, and he believes this 
is fair, and that they’re all getting paid the 
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same amount. And this didn’t happen until 
recently. The quota system still applies. There 
is some surplus paid for as surplus but used 
as Grade A, but this is a problem for a wiser 
man than I, or one probably that will betaken 
up in future years. 

Incidentally when the original arguments 
began on bringing the milk from out of state, 
I saw the famous introduction to the decision 
by Judge Learned Hand on milk which 
certainly applied through this period. My 
quote is not exact, but it starts—and the gist 
is—something like this: “This bland secretion 
from a placid cow incites in the minds of man 
more strong emotions than the strongest 
of liquors and spirits.” so the experience in 
Nevada was not particularly limited to mine, 
but apparently existed all over the country. 

If I had been asked about the lobbyists 
during this period of legislation, there were 
interests, then the attempt by Safeway to 
enter the Nevada market (when they hired 
Mrs. Mildred Kruse—at this time she was an 
officer in PTA), to lobby. In this case, these 
were the dairymen themselves who were 
being affected. There was an honest difference 
of opinion. It was hard for them to accept 
some of these things. They eventually got a 
Nevada Dairymens Association, headed by— 
or certainly an officer was—my dear friend, 
Frank Settelmeyer. Frank built one of the most 
modern barns in the state. He tried to do a job. 
He couldn’t do this and be entirely opposed to 
the programs. He might be on the other side, 
but always fair and listening. I think most of 
them were this way. Ralph Lattin gave me fits, 
but this was his job. He was representing his 
constituents, the Corkhills, the Beilis, all later 
became—and to this day are—some of my 
best friends, but our battles were well-known. 
We simply were on opposite sides of the fence 
and my problem was there were more of them 
and I stood alone. 


In Las Vegas this was likely to be someone 
from up around Alamo, a McKenzie or 
Stewart. At the meetings on these subjects, 
the problem was they were hurt, they weren’t 
getting a fair deal on money, they didn’t 
think we were being fair to them. We were 
imposing unreasonable things on them and, 
incidentally, there wasn’t enough milk in Las 
Vegas. Actually, the feeling was so strong 
in the Las Vegas area, that the Nevada milk 
shed was developed in Iron and Washington 
Counties in Utah. Our Nevada distributors 
paid for, or advanced the money to develop, 
this market. Incidentally, there was better hay, 
there were better workmen. Many times our 
workmen went to visit these areas, they came 
back envious of the respect these families had 
for the cow, how they lived with them, how 
they cared for them, how they valued the 
Nevada market. A difficulty is that we don’t 
have this same type of soil or water or families 
in the Lincoln County and Clark County areas 
of Nevada. 

Meat Inspection 

Let’s discuss meat. In the earlier days 
of the health division, meat usually was 
shipped in, although nearly every small town 
had some local slaughtering. This might be 
nothing more than a tripod to hang a carcass 
on, as at Paradise Valley, to a housed structure 
with more or less a concrete floor and drain. 
But in all of the small towns the disposal 
of the waste from the establishment was 
inadequate—simply outside the door. 

Reno had a meat inspection ordinance, 
and during the periods of my inspections 
this was usually taken care of by Dr. W. H. 
Hilts, a veterinarian. This does not mean he 
inspected the establishment where the carcass 
was slaughtered, but in many cases, the animal 
could be killed in the field, and the “in the 
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field” is a quote, brought to him, and he could 
put his stamp on it if the meat looked all right. 
By “all right,” I simply mean there was nothing 
abnormal about it, it was clean. 

Elko had a slaughterhouse, Ely, McGill, 
and almost every small town. Fallon had 
three or four. Fallon had a meat ordinance, 
they had a meat inspector, who could have 
been the constable, and meat was sold to 
the surrounding area. This was the Kent 
slaughterhouse. Isola in Yerington. heck’s, 
Buck Kirn’s, York’s, and Tulio Mori’s, and 
one other I will think of later on. Yerington 
had two or three slaughterhouses, including 
a federal establishment, operated by Isola. 
This meat did not always reach the Nevada 
market because it was one of the first with 
federal inspection. This meat was a sort of 
premium quality and went to the Pacific 
Coast. This establishment operates today. 
Another one was Bunkowski, This man and 
his wife started out on a Monday morning 
and from a truck sold meat to Silver Peak, 
Hawthorne, Fernley, Wadsworth and Gerlach. 
They made an excellent business and turned 
out a good product. The old Nevada Packing 
Company on the corner of West and Fourth 
Street, on the site now of a large motel, was 
known allover the West. My first experience 
with this was in the drought period of about 
1933, ’34 and ’35, when the government 
bought cattle from the Nevada ranchers 
because they had just experienced a drought. 
There was no water, there was no feed, it 
was a severe winter and the animals were in 
poor shape. They were purchased, brought to 
Nevada Pack—slaughtered, canned, the hides, 
offal, and edible offal were sold for $1.50 per 
carcass. There were as many as three hundred 
men working here on two shifts canning these 
animals. 

By the time of World War II, these small 
slaughterhouses became extremely important 


because there was meat rationing. The large 
companies as Swiff, Cudahy, and the national 
packers no longer were interested in a small 
market, because they could sell all of the 
product they had at home, and at a premium. 
Such places as the Commercial Hotel in Elko 
were promptly in trouble because even Nevada 
Pack was no longer interested in selling to 
them. This should point up that, in times 
of emergency, it is important that we have 
some local operations to provide our food 
supplies, because when large concerns are not 
interested, transportation and competition for 
a product is not in our interest. 

Incidentally, there was no state inspection, 
other than that provided casually under the 
food and drink establishment act, although 
there is a strong statute forbidding the selling 
of unwholesome meat. With the breaking out 
of World War II, meat became scarce, and not 
only to humans, but to animals. 

One of our first concerns was that meat 
sold to zoos, particularly in the San Francisco- 
Oakland area was no longer available from 
normal sources and Harry Rowell, one of the 
suppliers of rodeo bucking horses, promptly 
found himself in the meat business furnishing 
meat for zoos. Now, a zoo animal is important. 
If it gets tainted meat, it gets sick, it may die. 
This happened immediately after the outbreak 
of the war. These animals are more important 
than humans, because animals cost money, 
people do not, so we had to get into the 
inspection business. 

We had passed, with the help of Dr. 
Williams, a very strict U. S. Government 
trained veterinarian, meat inspector at 
Yerington, meat regulations for horse meat, 
mind you, not for human meat. A small 
slaughter establishment at Yerington was 
opened. This belonged to the old railroad 
company, which in turn had an interest in 
the Moore Dry dock Company on the coast. 
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This was repaired and a federal inspector was 
assigned to inspect this horse meat. 

At this particular date Nevada is 
considering, and the nation is considering, 
a national meat bill because meat is so 
poorly processed, it is so poorly prepared. 
The Department of Agriculture meat bill, as 
it was sold to the public and to Congress, is 
inaccurate. It made statements that are not 
true, and certainly not in Nevada. We have 
a long ways to go in providing a precise and 
elaborate meat inspection, but the meat that 
was produced was edible, it was passable, it 
was satisfactory. The state programs are not 
as inadequate as stated in selling the federal 
bill to Congress. 

The state of Nevada did close the 
horse meat plant at Yerington by reason 
of insanitation, and this was a federally 
inspected plant. This came as a shock, as an 
impossibility, that a state should come in 
and close a federal plant. One of the faults of 
a federal plant is, they concentrated on the 
health and the inspection and the handling of 
the animal. They paid no attention whatever 
to the disposal of the waste product, and this 
could be dumped right outside the door. And 
this is probably the reason we closed this 
Yerington plant. 

At any rate, about ’46, inasmuch as we 
were inspecting horse meat, we thought it 
only right that we get involved inhuman 
meat products. We passed regulations and 
these prevail to this time. This did put out of 
business most of the small plants. However, 
these establishments have a place in the 
economy and in providing a food product to 
the state. For instance, the one at Elko turns 
out a large volume of hamburger meat, if you 
will, and stew meat. There has always been 
an attempt to bring federally inspected meat 
in from Idaho into the Elko market. This is 
an excellent eating meat, it has a good price, 


but when we asked about federal inspection 
on this particular meat product, we found 
that this plant in Idaho had operated under 
a certificate of necessity from the time of 
World War I. A certificate of necessity is for 
only a year; it should be renewed yearly. This 
had never been renewed, the plant had been 
moved several times and to a different city, 
had even burned down. So there are faults 
with inspection, whether this is federal or 
state inspection. As this demand grows 
to include, for instance, poultry, it’s going 
to mean an increase in cost to the public, 
probably a more meticulously inspected 
product, but not necessarily a more practically 
useful product to many of our outlying areas. 

There has been epidemics in Nevada from 
such things as trichina. I personally have 
investigated not less than five or six trichinosis 
epidemics—one at Virginia City, one at Smith 
Valley, another one at Dayton, another at 
Yerington. This is necessarily not something 
wrong with inspection because the federal 
plants, until recently, did not do anything 
about trichinosis in the United States. 

School Lunch Programs 

One of the things I haven’t mentioned is 
the school lunch program. Through the ’30’s, 
or about the time WPA came in, we had just 
gone through a depression, and many people 
didn’t have enough to eat. The various PTA’S 
and women’s clubs voluntarily set up school 
lunches around the state in the school. Now, 
there was some controversy about this. 
This was the first step toward any kind of 
mass feeding people. I had a little trouble 
understanding the program, some of the early 
operations weren’t too good. 

I remember the one in Lovelock. This very 
charming group of ladies donated their time. 
They’d get in there every day and cooked in 
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an old—I think it was an American Legion 
hall, and it wasn’t designed for this. The first 
one in the Reno area was in the old North side 
Junior High School. 

Well, eventually, the WPA came along 
and we gradually got into providing help 
that we paid for—they were relief help— 
with one or two supervisors. And the first 
supervisor was Harriet Grier, who had been 
an assemblywoman; she came from White 
Pine. Eventually, in the WPA projects I had 
Mrs. Crier in charge of sewing projects and 
school lunch, and Harriet Spann in charge 
of all women’s projects. Well, we put a few 
relief workers in these various schools. 
Then we began providing them with surplus 
commodities. Now, I didn’t care for the 
school lunch project, probably until the 
time my good friend, Marge Griffin came 
over from the home economics department 
of one of the high schools to run the school 
lunch projects. Many are the deep arguments 
Marge and I have had about school lunch 
projects that didn’t belong in schools; why 
did we feed these people? It didn’t take me 
long to realize, and she would show me 
that many children had no food other than 
school lunch. Now, this was prior to the 
modern time when the mothers and fathers 
are working and the children are neglected. 
They simply did not have the wherewithal to 
feed them. The only hot meal they got was 
in these schools. We had a limited amount 
we could spend on them, but with Marge 
Griffin’s putting some direction to this, 
with attention to menus, with attention to 
quality and to sanitation, this has evolved 
into a commendable, excellent project in 
all schools. I’d like to single out the one in 
Reno; this one did not have too much of a 
state influence, but was influenced by Ruth 
Wagner, who has made this an extremely 
successful project. 


These are projects I’m proud to be 
associated with. When you can go into a 
school lunch project in any of the high schools, 
in any of the grammar schools in Washoe 
County or anywhere in the state, you’ll find 
a business operation, a humane operation, 
a needed operation, operating efficiently 
and economically, and to the interest of the 
state at large, and to the future of the state by 
having fed some of these neglected children. 
It’s fascinating to see, for instance, the one 
in Sun Valley. The youngsters going to that 
refrigerator and taking the half-pint of milk 
when they choose, don’t believe I ever saw a 
place anywhere, where the per person use of 
milk exceeded that in that early Sun Valley 
school. A far cry and a contrast from the 
better neighborhoods, where the youngsters 
wandered away to the neighborhood grocery 
and got a coke, a hamburger if they were lucky, 
but more likely a candy bar, and wasted their 
money. 

Even after the school districts began to 
move into this, it wasn’t always a project 
of the school district. No, starting with the 
women’s auxiliary at Lovelock, the PTA’s— 
they were entirely voluntary. Then these 
were WPA operated, and it’s just until recent 
years when they have been absorbed by and 
become a part of the school system, with 
the only involvement of the state and the 
federal government in a part of the expense 
contributed by the federal government and by 
the use of federal commodities. No, this was 
100 percent the women’s clubs for a long, long 
time. I can remember when the local Reno 
PTA just simply operated it, and was sort of 
resentful when the change came. Yes, there 
was a little rivalry. They’d seen this operating 
in this humane way, providing a real need in 
the community, and they weren’t about to give 
it up and see it just plain abused. They thought 
it might become political, I suspect, and there 
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were some signs of this. But by and large, 
those women stayed with it and supported it 
until it is now such an accepted part of life. 

Public Health in 
State Institutions 

State institutions—public institutions 
nationally, and in Nevada—have not had 
a good name. In the late ’40 s, there was a 
request, in fact there was a statute saying the 
health division should inspect schools and 
state institutions. I believe Senator Johnson of 
Ormsby County was instrumental in passing 
this legislation. When I say Senator Kenneth 
F. Johnson, I really mean Mrs. Kay Johnson, 
who in some manner had gotten involved 
with the PTA. There was no inspection of 
schools. Now, I don’t mean that the schools 
were bad, but with the school lunches coming 
in from the carry-over from the war period, 
when they were operated by PTA’s, women’s 
clubs and so forth, and to having federal 
commodities and a person assigned by the 
state to supervise school lunches. The fact that 
the school boards themselves, and the school 
administrations started to provide them, I 
suppose that it was necessary that there be 
some standardization or some regulation of 
them provided. Anyway, we were assigned to 
the job. School lunches were all right. 

I’ll stay in the schools just a minute, 
because eventually this led to our inspecting 
all school plans. I’m sure that everyone 
remembers the typical Nevada school, or a 
school anywhere. Probably thirty to forty 
pupils, none of the schoolrooms were too 
crowded, there may have been windows down 
one side of the rooms but the light was not 
good. It was not an unusual case to find five 
foot-candles against the window, and probably 
one or two over against the blackboards. This 
led to some changes in lighting, attempts to 


get at least get ten, we weren’t talking about 
the fifty and 100 foot-candles that they’re now 
providing in schools. 

One of the real problems .in the modern 
school was in providing modern toilet 
facilities. For instance, we always made fun of, 
and had a joke about the Frenchman walking 
down the sidewalk and tipping his hat at his 
friend standing behind a screen at a urinal. 
One of the efforts here was in grades up to 
three, pupils are not boys and girls, they’re 
children. Here the toilets were placed in the 
classroom, there would be a glassed-off toilet 
facility; the washing facilities were in the 
classroom where the teacher could see and 
supervise. Johnny would go in there and—it 
was closed off but she could see reasonably 
that he was in the room. He wasn’t downstairs 
wrecking the place, £n an isolated display. This 
was a real education to me and took a lot of 
convincing; in fact, I insisted that the PTA’s be 
polled before such a revolutionary step as this 
might take place. But this is the standard today. 

Then we got involved in the older children’s 
use of toilets, where the toilet facilities were 
designed between two schoolrooms, and the 
door closed in one room when it was opened 
on the other side. But it certainly brought to 
the grammar schools a supervision of children 
that apparently is satisfactory. 

Wow as to state institutions: we’ll talk 
about the state hospital a moment. When 
we took over our inspections here, the 
administration building was considerably 
off the ground, the sewers were broken, the 
sewage did run under the building, there were 
rats all over the place. The place did smell. For 
some reason, we would end up making these 
inspections around the Christmas weekend, 
probably so I could get an inspection of the 
state hospital myself. I would come home and 
bathe and still feel that the smells were in my 
clothes. 
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There were such things as urine-soaked 
mattresses—I don’t mean only urine, these 
were feces-stained. They stunk. The places 
were crowded. I remember my first discussion, 
and this was in a later period, actually after we 
had been working here for some time, with 
the superintendent, and asking him about 
putting such things as mattress covers on, 
or rubber sheets—and we were using rubber 
sheets in hospital for untidy patients. But this 
was unheard of: “No, they would strangle 
themselves.” 

I remember my first inspection of a bed, 
pulling off the pillow, and there was no slip on 
it, and finding a hoard of papers, old shoes, 
things of this kind. 

I remember one of my early examinations 
of the report of the superintendent of the 
hospital and finding a high percentage of the 
people going to the doctor were for burns. 
There was no regulation of the temperature 
of the water; it was either cold or scalding 
hot. I have turned on the faucet and the water 
steamed out of those faucets, and imagine 
putting a person into one of these places. Now, 
this doesn’t excuse the person who just plain 
doesn’t know any better. For instance, the 
radiators were exposed. One of the thoughts I 
had to protect the patient was to cover them. I 
quickly found that you don’t cover an exposed 
radiator—and I’m talking about the finned 
radiator of a number of years ago—that sat out 
in the room with a valve for heat regulation. 
I actually saw a man sit against one of these 
with his feet on it; it was a cold, cold day, I 
agree, but he sat there and I could smell him 
burning; he still sat there. I also saw a lady 
with her bed against one of them, and she was 
actually smelling from being up tight against 
one of those fins on the radiator. We attempted 
to put screens over them, things like this. 

But the place wasn’t good. It Wasn’t 
like the “snake pit” that you hear about in 


other places, but by modern standard it was 
certainly unsatisfactory. We did eventually 
get some mattresses unproved. We got some 
of them cleaned and recovered, and by now 
you apply the same standards down here as 
you do in any other hospital. It’s true that you 
can use rubber sheets, mattress protectors, 
just like anywhere else. 

One of the amusing things that I did— 
amusing if you will—pitiful in another sense 
of the word: I’d gone in probably early in 
November, in what you would call the untidy 
ward. And when I say I did this, I was always 
accompanied by someone from the hospital. 
They were as concerned as anyone else. There 
was a real effort to meet objections, to improve 
conditions; but we went into the male untidy 
ward. After it had been cleaned up pretty 
well, on the surface at least, it still smelled of 
urine—smelled badly. I kept looking around 
and finally found in a closet adjoining this 
large room where the untidy patients were 
kept, a stack of tin coffee and vegetable cans. 
“What in the world are these?” Well, these are 
the urinals. The procedure was at night-.— 
when I say “night” I mean five or six o’clock 
at night—the attendant gave each person one 
of these cans, locked the door and went about 
their business. Well, this was horrible because 
the cans weren’t cleaned, they were rinsed 
and obviously put in this room with wooden 
floors and plaster walls—it stunk—it was an 
overpowering smell. 

Well, my remedy was, throw the blamed 
things out. Unfortunately—I believe this 
inspection was made Thanksgiving week— 
and they took my word for it and they 
threw them out. We didn’t think ahead 
to “How are these people going to have 
toilet facilities?” There were no toilets in 
that room. This came about the time of 
the Thanksgiving dinner (which was the 
day before Thanksgiving because only the 
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attendants ate on Thanksgiving—the dinner 
was ahead of time for their convenience). 
They fed them rich food, which they weren’t 
used to, and they promptly all got diarrhea. 
One of my friends who had gone there out 
of interest and the fact that they had a family 
member there, told me the mess that next day 
after these people were deprived of their cans 
was out of this world. We then attempted to 
provide toilet facilities adjacent to the wards, 
so they could go to the toilet if they needed to. 
But these are the kind of crazy things that you 
don’t think out and which weren’t provided 
in this hospital. 

Now, the hospital since that time has not 
been good but it’s been improved; there have 
been attempts to do something about it. There 
have been new buildings provided. The policy 
has switched back and forth from locking 
people up to trying other methods, and 
from eating in groups to eating in a common 
dining hall. I don’t know if it’s right or not 
that patients, from little children to old men 
and women, all eat together, or why so-called 
geriatric patients shouldn’t have a meal with 
a diet they can eat. 

Incidentally, I early found out that very 
few of these people had teeth. I asked about 
what they ate, We eventually got the menu 
sent to us every day, and a very few of them 
had teeth where they could chew. There is now 
a dental program down there. Incidentally, 
there is a beauty shop program down there. It’s 
a far cry from the terribly inadequate facility 
of an earlier period. Incidentally, not the 
same kind of condition existed at the prison, 
because the prison usually had enough room 
for their people. The food wasn’t good, their 
manner of hospitalizing people wasn’t good. 
I remember one of my inspections in the 
so-called infirmary at the prison. This was a 
room with six or seven men in it; and in one 
corner, a man dying of tuberculosis. Now, 


these are extremes. These are conditions that 
were unsatisfactory. I would also mention 
that there was an effort always by someone to 
improve conditions, to meet your objections, 
to do what you could with the money that 
was available. 

It might be well to look at the costs of 
these meals. I know at one time at the state 
hospital they were feeding a patient and 
providing all of his wants at less than fifty 
cents a day. 

Inspections included at this time the state 
hospital, the prison, and the boys’ school. The 
boys’ school left much to be desired, and still 
does. And I’m talking now of such things as 
training programs, modern schools, things 
of this kind. They would have problems with 
sewage, with water, with food, but never a real, 
horrible situation. 

The state prison to this day exists drinking 
raw milk. Incidentally, at the state hospital a 
modern dairy with a pasteurization plant was 
provided. The milk might have been in bulk, 
from pitchers, things like this, but at least it 
was pasteurized; and it is now dispensed from 
modern refrigerated dispensers. 

The orphanage in Carson did have a little 
dairy. These people got involved in such 
things as drinking skim milk. There is a strong 
suspicion that the cream was skimmed off 
and went to butter, at least during one long 
period the youngsters didn’t get it—they got 
skim milk, and in this area you get into quite 
an argument. Was this desirable or wasn’t it? 
Certainly the girls on a high carbohydrate diet 
got to like skim milk, at least this is the story 
they’d give us. 

All of these places did a little slaughtering, 
too. They would kill their own animals. 
In fact, the state prison has a very decent 
slaughterhouse—not enough refrigeration 
and things of this kind, and they still don’t 
have pasteurization. And, in a state which 
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has prohibited the use of raw milk since 
in early 1940’s it’s rather difficult to see, or 
find any excuse for using raw milk at this 
date in a state institution. As far as I know, 
there have been no such things as sicknesses 
arising from the use of milk, as typhoid or 
brucellosis, undulant fever, something of this 
kind; intestinal upsets by reason of the lack 
of refrigeration and things of this kind have 
occurred. And the product has been quite 
high in bacteria count. In fact, if this had 
been any producer or distributor, he would 
have been closed within twenty-four hours. 

But when a legislature doesn’t provide 
money for pasteurization of milk, or for its 
adequate protection and production, then the 
administrators of those programs can’t very 
well provide them. The legislature has been 
good in providing sleeping accommodations, 
providing buildings, and as far as I know, 
has fairly met any supported request for 
buildings or improvements. There’s probably 
been resistance to such things as the 
slaughterhouse, to pasteurization equipment 
because it hasn’t been provided. Now, the 
only reason you provide these facilities at 
any of these places is to provide training 
programs or find something for inmates to 
do. 

Actually, the cost of providing food, meat, 
milk, and so forth, exceeds what it could be 
bought for. The only difficulty is, there’s no 
money in the budget to provide the product 
that you and I might use in our own home. 
At one time one of our criticisms of the 
state hospital was that all of the services— 
the cooking, the baking, everything—was 
done by patients. There were very few hired 
employees and here you can only compliment 
the administration in being able to feed these 
people in some manner or other, with those 
persons that were unfortunate enough to be 
committed to the institution. 


Now, when you say there was a doctor 
assigned to take care of these problems, up 
to the time, say, of Dr. Sidney Tillim, the 
person assigned was usually a politician. Now, 
this doesn’t take anything away from some 
of the very fine superintendents that have 
been there. But they inherited a situation; the 
chances are, their appointment came within a 
week or so of the convening of the legislature. 
They made the best of a bad situation. You 
remember the publication that was so popular 
across the country, The Snake Pit is fairly new. 

Society has not been prepared to face 
up to these things. They still say a “Prison is 
not supposed to be a country club,” and in 
this case I’m sure the administration doesn’t 
want it to be a country club, either. They 
simply want to provide the conveniences 
that are necessary to keep a man here in 
reasonable health and not too comfortable, 
but certainly passable. These people in charge 
of the establishment—remember we’ve never 
had a governor that has lasted three terms, 
and by the time he was there beyond his 
first two years, this was about the time the 
second legislature came along, he was so 
besieged by problems that were clamoring 
for attention that the state institution was on 
the bottom of the list. And, let’s face it, he was 
far more interested—or, the demand for his 
interest was on schools, weren’t they? These 
poor unfortunates in the state hospital were 
just simply here. Until Tillim’s time, no one 
particularly cared. Oh, I remember there was 
to be a swimming pool at the state hospital, 
but who was the swimming pool for?—the 
superintendent who was to have anew house, 
not for the patients. He was selling a benefit 
that was necessary to keep him on the job as 
superintendent, the salaries were low.. 

It’s just been probably since the Sawyer 
administration that these institutions were 
looked upon as part of a social structure, 
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not a place you simply put a person and 
forgot them. Now, I think up to the Sawyer 
administration, you remember, the governors 
were members of the boards of these places. 
But we weren’t thinking of these places as 
we do today, where a person in an asylum 
is sick. He’s no different from the man with 
a stomachache, with a heart condition or 
something else; he has a mental problem. He’s 
not a recluse to be locked away and forgotten. 
As so often happens, these were just places 
you put a person and punished them. And 
they weren’t supposed to have very much. 

The orphanage would always attract a 
certain appeal, to the service clubs, as an 
example. Now, yearly, there was a group from 
Las Vegas come up, and those youngsters 
have every kind of a toy they want. Anything 
of this kind is provided for them. And 
the other thing is that we forget is at the 
orphanage there is a very small percentage 
of these children are actually orphans. This 
is not the old story of the turn of the century, 
and the Dickens characters and so forth. 
These are simply unfortunates that need 
care for a period of time, whose parents can’t 
take care of them, but they aren’t willing to 
relinquish them to somebody else to take 
care of them. 

But it’s only in the last ten years, I’ll 
say, that there’s been a stirring of the social 
conscience to maintain these people in 
reasonable decency in any of our institutions. 
And not even today are we getting involved 
in rehabilitating them, or treating the person 
in the state hospital as a sick person who can 
just as well be released and provided care, and 
this care might be nothing more than a place 
to sleep and the. comforts of everyday living 
when he could just as well be working—many 
of them can be. 

In addition to the state institutions, Elko 
had until recently an old folks’ home out by 


the Hot Springs. One of the more infamous 
of these was the old poor farm at Carson City. 

Incidentally, when we’re speaking of a 
social conscience, I would mention one of 
the most pitiful cases who existed in this 
county farm until the last few years. I got 
to know this old colored gentleman and he 
told me his story. Now, the reason I got to 
know him, there was a man from, I believe it 
was from Esmeralda County, sent up to this 
establishment at Carson. He was completely 
paralyzed. He couldn’t feed himself, he 
couldn’t have a bowel movement, he simply 
lay. When I got asking questions about this 
man I found that he existed with reasonable 
comforts. Now, let me tell you about these 
comforts. The reason he came here was 
Ormsby County operated this place and 
they would take this man for a few dollars a 
day. So this is where he went. He was cared 
for by this old Negro gentleman who had 
spent almost all of his adult life as a charge of 
Ormsby County in this establishment. When I 
first knew him as a result of asking, “How did 
this man take care of himself?” Well, this old 
Negro took care of him; he would feed him, 
periodically give him an enema, and clean 
him out, wash him. This Negro also took care 
of the garden at the Ormsby farm. He’d usually 
be found out in the gazebo, trying to simply 
pass the twenty-four hours in a day until his 
time on this earth was through. He told me 
that he came to Carson City as a young man, 
he was a barber, but no one in Carson would 
give him a meal, nor a place to sleep, nor a 
place to eat, nor could he get a job. I believe 
he told me he worked for a little while shining 
shoes and lived in the back room of a barber 
shop. He eventually ended up taking care of 
the garden and whatever other chores had 
to be done at the poor farm. I suppose this 
is nothing more than a history of most of 
our establishments—someone out of sheer 
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boredom, out of sheer need, simply learned 
that to pass the time of day—youd better learn 
to do something, and old Mose did learn to 
take care of this other poor unfortunate. As far 
as I know he was rather an able person, he had 
some skills. And in a time in the future, this 
man could just as well have at least worked 
enough to provide his own creature comforts 
and exist. But in the past this was not possible 
in Nevada. 

3y now, of course, all of these so-called 
“poor farms” are pretty much a thing of the 
past, and it’s probably a good thing, too. The 
commissioners did an excellent job of taking 
care of some unfortunates—probably better 
off than getting out in the streets and starving 
to death all at once, or getting exposed to the 
elements and pneumonia and dying in the 
state hospital or the county hospital. But this 
is about all they were, just enough to keep a 
man alive. 

Elko’s, actually, was a little better than 
most of them. I’ve seen it as late as four or 
five years ago, and they’d feed them, these 
old gentlemen and old ladies would wander 
downtown, it was all right. They were keeping 
them alive, but that was about all. 

Of course, one of the problems of the 
country is going to be, and are, our old people. 
Now, bear in mind that up to 1937—and 
this is about the time that penicillin came 
in—pneumonia was our old folks’ friend. 
These people simply died before they got 
too old. They were carried off. But with 
the coming of penicillin and what I’ll say 
is modern chemical medicine—you didn’t 
have old people [before]. But along with the 
saving of babies that used to die before they 
were two, with the saving of the old people, 
we have become an older society. Instead of 
dying, these people now have to be cared for. 
The other thing is that houses were larger, 
there were estates, there were ranches, there 


was room for auntie, for grandma, and for 
grandpa. They served a place in the family 
circle by taking care of the children, by being 
baby-sitters, by tending the garden or chores. 
But the modern society has room for two—or 
maybe a dog or a cat. But anyone comes in 
to visit, there’s simply no room for them, and 
this results in tensions. It certainly results in 
a shunting of this older family member away 
from the family to an institution, a child-care 
home or something of this kind. This is one 
of the unsolved problems of the society of 
today. What do you do with the unproductive 
member, the retarded, the partially disabled, 
and with the old person? These are the 
challenges of the present. 

Had none of these institutions been 
inspected until we started the division of 
public health engineering? No. 

Incidentally, when I say “institutions” this 
even prevailed at the University. There is no 
charge in statute for inspection of institutions 
as the University. This is perhaps implied 
in the basic legislation, but the University 
is autonomous, operates under a board of 
regents. We prefer to make an inspection, 
which we will call “voluntary,” provide this 
to the institution, and they will always try to, 
in their own way, make corrections, letting 
us know that this is their supervision, and 
there is no clear charge that they follow our 
direction. 

The school inspection started this way. 
We would make an inspection voluntarily. 
Incidentally, this got involved in safety—the 
location of the school building, how can 
you justify the construction of the school 
in these days next to a modern freeway? 
Now, the older attempt used to be to put 
the school downtown, because this is where 
your population was. It was easier to get 
to and from, but you didn’t have modern 
freeways. Now, we had quite a time locating 
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the Fallon High School, as an example. The 
only available property—and this is probably 
the key to “Why in the world did you put this 
school here or there?”—the same applies to 
a sewer plant or something of the kind, You 
eventually get involved in economics—the 
only land available. So, you take the short, 
immediate answer and provide it where you 
can get it. The Fallon one is next to a freeway. 
I think they put up a big, high fence down 
the highway side of it. But sooner or later 
there will be a catastrophe. Some high-speed 
automobile careens off the road into the 
school, or something of this kind. 

And while we’re talking of this, let’s look at 
the state hospital. What are the hazards here? 
Now, these people are captives, they can’t go 
anywhere, they’re simply locked up here, but 
there is a certain involvement in terror from 
the jet airplane or the new four-motor job 
coming directly across that hospital to the 
landing field at the Reno air field. Another of 
the stories used to make real headlines, was 
the location of the Reno sewer plant, directly 
across the river from this state institution. 
Now, when we started we would make jokes 
and in defense, probably, say we couldn’t tell 
which place the smell came from, the Reno 
sewer or the state hospital. And this was true 
to a certain extent; the hospital also had a 
hog farm. They raised their own meat and 
this was only gotten rid of because the city 
of Sparks started to grow around it, plus the 
fact that our thinking was, first, where we 
couldn’t feed garbage to hogs, there was no 
purpose in having them. So, this hog farm 
was only removed within the last three years. 
Incidentally, can you justify the dairy farm in 
the middle of the city of Sparks? Certainly the 
ordinances of both cities says you can’t have 
animals. Nevertheless, here they are in a state 
operation right in the middle of town. Yes, 
there were smells from both places. 


The Reno sewer plant, you see, was put 
in here in 1929. Again, at the outskirts of a 
community, and no one could ever convince 
anyone that the population would be 100,000, 
50,000 and certainly not the three hundred- 
some thousand that we’re supposed to have 
in not too many years in the future. And this 
was right adjacent to the river, probably as 
far as the dollar could be stretched to move 
it out of town. But this did exist and it did 
smell. Now, in the daytime you could go down 
there many, many times and it didn’t smell. 
Toward evening, with the inversion closing 
in, with the humidity of the river, this did 
smell pretty bad. In this case, who do you 
blame? Undoubtedly, the hospital was here 
first, then the sewer plant, worth probably a 
million dollars. The additions to the sewer, 
this modernizing it, was made by sensible 
thinking people. The additions to the hospital 
were made, well-realizing that maybe this 
didn’t belong here either. But they did exist 
for years, they smelled to high heaven. 

I had an order with the state hospital 
administration that sometime, when it did 
smell, to give us a call; we’d come down 
and see. But one of the things that very few 
people realize is that you can go into a sewer 
plant most anywhere and if it’s operated at 
all, even overloaded heavily, it will not smell 
in the middle of the day, and certainly not in 
the middle of the summer. Now, remember, 
heat rises, and it went up into the air where 
the wind blew it away. Go down there most 
any afternoon—you didn’t smell it very badly. 
And you certainly couldn’t smell it at the state 
hospital. But evening was a different story. 
And here again, did the complaints come from 
the patient? Or, was it the superintendent, 
who just had a new home here, and his wife 
wanted to have a tea party? Now, we do 
know there was an inadequate digester at the 
Reno plant. Operation wasn’t very good, and 
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when that digester was dumped, the sewage 
wasn’t stabilized, it was sour, and for a day or 
so it did smell pretty bad. But these are the 
problems of a growing community and the 
demands of a growing society, with limited 
land available to include every kind of an 
operation; a state hospital, a sewer plant, 
the Sparks roundhouses, the cleaning of the 
engines, dumping oil into the river and other 
problems of a modern society, whose present 
biggest problem is the freeway What are we 
to do with noise and things of this kind, as 
freeways go through Reno and Las Vegas? 

Water Supplies, Sewage 

Now I want to talk about springs, and 
their development, and abandonment. 
Nevada communities always had a decent 
water supply. As these were outgrown, or the 
original developers died off or lost control, 
these systems failed. For instance, Elko’s water 
supply came from Kittridge Canyon. I believe 
this was developed by a Chinaman, and by 
developing I mean there were some springs, 
or water outcrops back in Kittridge Canyon. 
With hand labor he collected this water 
and piped it to the community. Eventually 
Elko drilled a well to supplement this spring 
supply—but the word here is supplement”— 
the principal supply was Kittridge Canyon. 
With the coming of modern machinery, and 
easier ways of making money, a person didn’t 
want to work quite so hard, this water supply 
wasn’t adequate. I remember in the WPA 
days of having an application to develop these 
springs. 

Now, by develop, this meant getting in and 
digging them out, putting a barrier to back 
up the water, putting in a pipe and hauling it 
away. Every now and then a modern engineer, 
or “know-it-all”—I’m using this term “know- 
it-all”—decides to develop a spring and 


invariably he ruins it. All I’m talking about is 
to get below the outcrop or barrier in some 
manner, clean it out, shore up or recrib the 
tunnels, and pipe the water to town. 

Almost all of these supplies have now 
been lost because the modern person with 
machinery doesn’t want to get in there and 
grub and dig and use his head. Kittridge 
Canyon is now used for a golf course. The 
Elko water supply comes from wells. Costs 
obviously are higher and Kittridge Canyon 
could no longer supply the needs of the 
growing community. 

Other places of this kind were Eureka, 
where the early pioneer had plenty of water. 
But the much smaller community hasn’t 
enough to even operate the community 
today simply because they won’t go back, and 
they do not have the techniques of the early 
pioneer with his pick and shovel. The same 
thing has applied to Austin and almost every 
one of the early towns using spring water. 

One of the last to go, the larger ones—I 
remember this happening in the winter— 
this was an extremely cold winter of 1937 
when the water supply to Goldfield came 
from Lida, many miles away. There was a 
place where—an ample spring—the water 
source was piped many miles to Goldfield, 
and replacing of those pipes should have 
taken place. But, when the pipeline froze 
in the severe winter of 1937, they simply 
abandoned—and never replaced—that spring 
or, the pipeline to that spring. And then they, 
in turn, began developing the old wells, like 
the old brewery well—shallow water supplies 
of limited yield—and incidentally, in the next 
few years, to even use the sewage from the 
town of Goldfield for the operation of the mill. 

I have two interesting stories about 
this. One is, Goldfield was one of our 
older communities. Goldfield had modern 
hospitals, modern schools, a hotel, and 
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probably as thoroughly developed facilities for 
a community as there was in early Nevada; but 
the entire town burned, and I would suspect 
around 1905 or ’06, and with it all of the birth 
and death records of the community One 
of my stenographers—if you will—was Red 
Hickimer. He had been born here and about 
the time he was working for me he needed a 
birth certificate. And this is when I learned 
that all of these certificates had burned and 
that most of the Nevada Chinese claimed to 
be born at Goldfield because there were no 
records. And I don’t care if they were ten years 
younger than the time of the Goldfield fire. 
A number of them that I knew were “born” 
there, and their records were “lost” in this fire. 

Now, to the shortage of water, after the 
Lida supply was abandoned: I remember 
coming down and developing the Jackrabbit 
Springs, the old brewery well, the old Catholic 
convent well. These were rather small yield 
dug wells, or a tunnel in the case of Jackrabbit 
Springs. And with the shortage there wasn’t 
enough to operate the mill. So they decided 
to use the sewage, settle out the solids, and 
take it and use it in the mill. 

I had to go down and try and settle a 
strike, or a threatened strike, because the 
workers would not work with sewage effluent. 
Now, we know that our plumbers, our sewer 
workers have no higher incidence of disease 
than anyone else. But these miners weren’t 
about to be exposed to sewage. The miner I 
talked to was operating a cyanide vat. I got 
thereabout lunch time. He was scared to death 
of sewage effluent. Yet, when he got ready to 
eat lunch, he went over to the cyanide vat, 
rinsed off his hands in the cyanide solution, 
dried them on his overalls and went off and 
ate his lunch. Well, I would guess there was 
no more cyanide in that residual on his wet 
hands, but it did seem to be an incongruous 
situation to be terrified with this possibility of 


an organism and not by an inorganic poison 
as cyanide. Incidentally, with exposures to 
disease at this period, this may not have been 
too impossible a situation, because in most 
of these communities, there were stories of 
typhoid. I don’t remember any of cholera. But 
most of our communities did suffer typhoid 
at some time or another. And this miner had 
experienced a typhoid epidemic but he’d just 
gotten so used to working with the cyanide 
everyday that he didn’t pay any attention 
to it. Too often we aren’t afraid of everyday 
exposures, but fearful of something new. I 
started to say, “This was crazy,” but it wasn’t, 
was it, because he knew what he was going to 
get into with typhoid. The chances are some of 
his family had experienced a death or illness, 
and this was a disease of the day, remember, 
until about the AO’s and ’35’s and AO’s. 

When I’m speaking of this use of sewage 
effluents, I had three experiences with 
lucrative businesses resulting from use of 
sewage. On the outskirts of Tonopah were 
two charming gentlemen, Victor and Albert 
Lambertucci. And, as you go to Tonopah. 
from the north you’ll see many Chinese elms, 
some rather attractive tuff a stone buildings, 
and chances are, great piles—I’m not going to 
call it “junk”—but salvaged material. There 
are railroad ties, there’s pipes, and the last time 
I saw it, there were at least two very modern, 
big tractors. Victor Lambertucci told me 
about the early days of Tonopah. If you will 
stop at that station as you come in and walk off 
to the west, at the end of the Tonopah tailings 
piles and the cemetery, there is the remains of 
a building, and it’s now full of window sash, 
where Victor said he grew the finest flowers 
in this greenhouse, the source of the Tonopah 
sewer—untreated. I had no objection at all to 
the flowers, but he also grew tomatoes, squash 
and truck garden produce, which he sold 
through Tonopah, and which was probably 
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one of the principal sources of green truck 
garden crops in the community. It was a real 
chore convincing Victor that you just didn’t 
do this. Now, as I remember his discussion, he 
was born in China, where they had used night 
soil and he saw how lush the crops could be 
from this, and he couldn’t see why this same 
night soil diluted with water wasn’t acceptable. 

Now, incidentally, in Tonopah the costs 
of water were very, very high. To this day, I 
don’t believe you see a lawn in Tonopah. I 
remember when Mr. William Kennett, one 
of our leading legislators, bought the Mizpah 
Hotel. He showed me one day his bills for the 
Mizpah for water. They were out of this world! 
I’ll make a guess that the monthly bill for the 
Mizpah for water was in the neighborhood 
of $70 to $80. Incidentally, you also charged 
for sewage. I don’t remember the basis for 
the charge, but the charge for sewage was 
about this much, too. Bill’s concern was how 
to reduce costs. 

There was a little sign used to be pasted 
on the mirror in the Mizpah: “You are on 
the desert, conserve water and electricity.” 
I’ve used this little quotation from that sign 
many, many times to show the cautiousness 
of Nevada in conservation of our resources. 
I explained to Mr. Kennett various ways 
of saving water. One of them is reduce the 
pressure or volume. He was fascinated with 
this and did screw a little device into all of the 
fixtures of the Mizpah so, instead of getting a 
tubful of water in a few minutes, you turned 
the tap on full, the orifice was restricted, and 
you simply got tired of waiting. Instead of a 
tubful, you got four or five inches of water, 
and took a bath. He was quite fascinated 
by the reduction of charge based on this 
inconvenience. Incidentally, the water of 
Tonopah is one of the best waters in the 
state. It’s clear, it’s slightly mineralized, but 
the old supply from over at Monitor Springs 


has always been one of the better supplies 
in the state from the standpoint of taste, 
appearance, and experience as a dependable 
supply. Another of these sewer farms was just 
below Gold Hill. And in this case, they grew 
truck garden crops here, probably into the 
early ’40’s. Carson City used to have five sewer 
collection lines, all discharging east of the 
main street. There were some very charming 
elderly sisters, they are still in Carson, using 
this for growing flowers. Then we decided to 
put in a modern sewer system, in probably 
the early ’40’s—Carson City did not have a 
treatment plant or anything else until in the 
’40’s—these sisters were quite distressed at 
ruining their very excellent flower business 
by our collecting the sewage and putting it 
into a sewer plant. 

I would predict that in the future our 
uses of sewage water (effluent) are going to 
increase and that in our expansion of the 
economy of this state, water can no longer be 
used once and run into the sinks or wasted. 
It will be used for golf course development, 
for industry, for fish culture, and even reuse, 
possibly as a drinking water supply. 

The original community of Las Vegas, 
Clark’s 100 Acres, was served by a collection 
system, and a sewer plant with primary 
treatment- -probably constructed in about 
the late ’20’s or early ’30’s on the Stewart 
ranch. The overflow from this was used on 
the Stewart ranch for agricultural cropping. 
With the growth beginning in the early ’40’s 
(and this is with the coming of BMI and 
the industrial plants and, incidentally, of 
the glamorous hotels, the first of these was 
Tommy Hull’s, the El Rancho) an expansion 
and growth did begin. Now, in the ’30’s, there 
was some increase in community living, 
extending to the fringes of Las Vegas. It 
became necessary to sewer this growth. And 
WPA projects in the early ’30’s did take on 
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the expansion of the collection system. By the 
’40 s it became necessary to relocate and build 
a new plant below the old plant on the Stewart 
ranch. By now (1967), the old Stewart ranch 
plant and the one built in the ’40’s, have both 
been abandoned. 

Two different plants now serve the entire 
community. Incidentally, on this second 
plant, built and engineered by a man named 
Currie, an Ames, Iowa, graduate, working 
out of Bakersfield—I insisted on having a one 
thousand-yard buffer strip, so no one could 
build up against it. by the end of the war, there 
had been such an expansion in Las Vegas that 
this had to be abandoned, and the cost of 
this buffer strip of land had so increased that 
a considerable portion of financing this last 
plant came from this increased land value. 

While I’m speaking of this, there was 
a federal investigation resulting from the 
expansion of the last Clark County district 
plant. I have always tried to obtain a buffer 
strip about a sewer plant, and in this case 
the group on the committee, in trying to 
get enough land for a buffer, didn’t have 
the money from district sources. I believe 
they took a commitment on this land as 
individuals. The FBI didn’t look favorably on 
this when they found, without having invested 
very much money, they sold this for a realty 
development at a considerable profit. So much 
for the community systems here. 

When the clubs began to develop, they 
were on the Los Angeles highway, beyond the 
reaches of the existing systems. The Sands, the 
Frontier, Desert Inn, and most of these put 
in their own systems. These were sometimes 
packaged plants—a hundred thousand gallons 
a day, 250,000 gallons a day, and Las Vegas 
being underlain with layers of gypsum, you 
can’t get rid of the effluent. Therefore, let’s 
apply it to land. Now, in the case of the Frontier 
sewer plant— and I think this produced 


a quarter of a million gallons a day—after 
one of the earthquakes this suddenly simply 
disappeared into the ground. I remember 
watching this many, many times. It just 
whirled about and disappeared, and in an area 
grown up with tamarack, not over a hundred 
feet square, this simply whirled directly into 
the ground and that was the end of it. 

Now, the other places would build a plant 
providing a secondary effluent, put in an 
attractive pond—don’t call it a sewer pond, 
call it a reclamation pond—put a couple of 
swans on it, some white boats, with some 
purple, red or green sails, and it’s no longer a 
sewer, it’s a reclamation pond or a lake. Then 
take the effluent and put it on a golf course. 
Probably one of the most successful of these 
was the Desert Inn, and this one did use the 
effluent for a golf course, and I would venture 
today a legitimate use of effluents in Las Vegas, 
with the high salt concentration of waste to 
Lake Mead will require a second look at this 
wasted water, probably 20,000 acre feet of 
water a day, this could be used back into the 
community for either recharge of depleted 
water aquifers or golf course irrigation. 

A successful application for sewer effluent 
on a golf course at this time is that of the Inline 
Village at Lake Tahoe, where approximately 
200,000 gallons of effluent is being used 
to make up the 800,000 gallons necessary 
every day from April first through October 
fifteenth for golf course irrigation. One of 
the difficulties with this use is the dual water 
system. And the American public is too 
used to seeing a water pipe with a faucet and 
knowing this is usually drinking water, they 
just might drink this piped irrigation Water. 
One of our leading entertainers recently did 
this on the Incline course. Now, nothing has, 
and the chances are nothing will happen 
to him, but the man is suddenly repelled 
when he suddenly finds this is effluent. He is 
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perhaps embarrassed that he didn’t know any 
better, and he has a third thought that maybe 
he’s ill—or is going to be ill. And, in this case 
there is a call to the health department: “Now 
what do I do? I’m exposed.” And what do 
you tell a man in this instance, that nothing’s 
going to happen to him, when you just told 
everyone else they had to have a sewer, to 
dispose of these human wastes or they would 
get sick? But he’s been exposed, there’s not 
much you can do about it. It’s certainly too 
late to give him a typhoid immunization shot. 
So I think the safest thing you can do is tell 
him to go to the family doctor, and hope that 
the family doctor has a little bit of experience 
with psychiatry. Incidentally, this man was a 
famous orchestra leader; 

You know, the whole subject of sewer 
effluents and their disposal are controversial 
at Tahoe, and the possibility of percolation 
of land-applied effluent reaching Tahoe 
is opposed. Disposal otherwise will be 
exceedingly high. This is a perfectly good use 
of water, a good conservation practice. I can’t 
see a thing wrong with it. 

Incidentally, time after time, have had 
applications from people at Boulder City 
to use sewage to operate truck gardens, to 
operate a nursery for trees and shrubs, and 
this is a most attractive business at Boulder 
City, where the experts have told me that for 
rose bushes, trees, shrubs and so forth, you 
will get as much as a two years’ growth in 
one season. Incidentally, the outfall of the 
old Boulder City line used to be luxuriantly 
grown with raspberries, boysenberries, 
tomatoes, cucumbers and so forth, depending 
on what particular crop might be in season; 
the discarded seeds went to the sewer, then 
through the plant, and ended up along the 
outfall ditch as a well-fertilized luxuriant crop. 

This effluent use is a rather new idea to 
the American public. They are repelled, but 


there’s nothing wrong with using this resource 
properly, but as a precaution, not exposing the 
general public or applying effluents to publicly 
used areas. We couldn’t very well let a man 
take the effluent arid grow garden crops, or 
apply [it] to edible crops, because right now 
the American public aren’t ready for this. In 
fact, at Boulder the applicant gave up. But I 
still think this is a possibility as a business 
that will develop. 

Now, as to horse problems, one of the 
mayors down therein southern Nevada did 
have his saddle horses at the sewer plant. 
He wanted to operate a riding stable. But we 
couldn’t very well let the general public be 
exposed to effluents, because they just might 
do the same thing this famous entertainer 
did at Incline. He would wander in here, see a 
faucet, and quite likely drink the water. There 
has to be some kind of restrictions, and in the 
case of horses or animals, these are valuable. 
An animal does cost money, and the animal 
could contract disease, and the owner suffer 
a loss. But the chances are, if this is a human 
being, the only ones concerned are the family, 
and humans don’t cost money. Actually, they 
are just reproduce^]. 

One of my first experiences with the 
concept that life is cheap—by now I’ve got 
to enlarge on this subject that human life is 
cheap, and unfortunately this is so. One of 
our tours, when I graduated from White Pine 
high school, was the class was to go to Lehman 
Caves, a half day’s trip from Ely in those days. 
We went through the caves with a Mr. Rose, 
the original discoverer, and the trails there 
were not as easily negotiated as they are today. 
It wasn’t lighted; in fact, everyone that went 
in took a carbide lamp. And two old cowboys 
went with us and as they came out, one of 
them tore his shirt, the other one had a badly 
cut hand. They got into a friendly argument 
about which was the more seriously damaged. 
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I remember the comment of the one with the 
torn shirt. He said, “Yeah, look at my shirt, 
it’s torn, it’s ruined.” The other’s injury wasn’t 
near as serious, “That hand, it will grow back.” 
And this was probably my first realization that 
destroying a piece of equipment or an animal, 
is more serious or likely to cost more than a 
human life. 

One of the jobs I had was the drought 
program where we drilled wells all over this 
state. I had a young engineer, Phil Daver, he 
graduated in my class at the University of 
Nevada; he was working out of the Tonopah 
district. We didn’t have money for material 
so a source of casing for a new well was to 
salvage the old wells along the old Tonopah 
and Bishop Railroad. One of these was down 
below Tonopah. We set up a tripod, had 
a tractor, and we were pulling the casing 
when the cable supporting the pulley broke 
and hit him in the head. He was brought 
into Tonopah, propped up in the lobby, 
unconscious, while the doctor at Tonopah 
phoned to see who was going to pay the bill. 
I was chief engineer for WPA at this time. 
While phoning, Phil died. I had trouble 
justifying hauling Phil Daver’s body back to 
Reno on a flatbed truck, or even paying for 
the phone calls from government funds. At 
this same time, I was hiring horses in the 
Las Vegas area for ranchers to develop their 
own wells out of Bunkerville and Mesquite. 
We would pay twenty cents per hour, per 
horse, and $4.85 a day for the rancher 
himself to drive the team. As much as a 
year after termination of one of these hiring 
arrangements, a horse died and a special bill 
went through Congress to pay for this cay 
use, which was in the hundreds of dollars. 
And, I was always impressed with how a bill 
could be put through Congress to pay for a 
horse a year after I’d hired a man to drive it 
and develop his own spring, but I couldn’t 


pay for a phone call or for a truck to haul 
Phil Daver’s body back to Reno. 

Flood Problems 

I have a note to say something about 
floods; I would talk of floods, storms and 
drainage. George Hardman, who probably 
had a knowledge of the Reno and Truckee 
River floods over a longer period than anyone 
else, has told me there was a record of one 
flood on the Truckee River where actually 
the Truckee Meadows was so full of water 
that the water lapped at about the present site 
of the University Center Street gates. I can’t 
imagine this, but the canyon must have been 
filled with trees and things of this kind. But 
George did say there was a record of one flood 
that covered this large area. 

Among the floods that I remember was 
one about ’28 and ’29, when we students of 
the University went downtown, we saw the 
Truckee cover First Street. And I do know this 
one well, because I saw a large trout caught on 
the grating thereat about First Street. Floods 
I saw there were strictly as an observer. They 
weren’t even inconvenient to me. You’d go 
down after school to watch the water flow 
through Reno. 

I began to become interested in floods 
with the coming of WPA in the ’30’s when 
there was an attempt to confine the channel, 
Truckee Channel. Now, the history of Reno 
had been one of confining this channel. A 
few moments ago I spoke of at one time 
the Truckee-flooded area coming almost to 
the University steps. The lesser ones began 
with putting a wall along the banks through 
Reno. That rock wall along Riverside Drive 
was placed by WPA. At this time, there 
wasn’t much thought of consequences. We 
intended making work so we put in those 
large boulders, we rip rapped that riverbank, 
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and put in some cherry trees. At one time 
this looked nice, until it was neglected. But 
up above, as far as Idlewild Park, for instance, 
we put in rocks on one side and flooded the 
Thompson home and the other places starting 
on the north bank and below the bridge at 
Riverside Drive. 

While I lived on Riverside Drive, I saw 
flooding as far as Second Street. I saw it as 
high as the ticket booth at the old Majestic 
Theater. I have seen floods that went as high 
as the waiting room at the old United Air 
Tines, when the planes couldn’t land and the 
field had to be closed. This was in the AO’s, 
at which time all of the school children and 
population of the area had to be inoculated 
against typhoid. 

Another problem with floods was topping 
the local wells, the school books had to be 
taken out and dried, and mud leaves organic 
residues that decompose and stink. Now, 
these floods were aggravated by such things 
as trees, usually heavy logs, clogging all of 
the bridges. One of the more recent efforts 
at removing these log jams was to make 
removable railings on the top of the bridges. 
I’ve seen the entire area of Riverside Drive a 
giant log jam, where the water pass under the 
Reno bridges until these logs were removed. 

Now, incidentally, I don’t know of a 
particular infection from any of these. But in 
the Las Vegas area there is a standing order 
when there is a flood through Las Vegas the 
area below Nellis Boulevard floods, and the 
flood results in a propagation of mosquitoes. 
And in one flood in ’57, there were as many 
as twenty-eight encephalitis cases. Usually 
these were young men and women in about 
the twenty-eight-plus or minus five years age 
group, who contracted St. Louis encephalitis. 
The standing order there now is when there 
is a flood in Las Vegas, flooding in that 
area below Bond Road, then insect control 


procedures are immediately necessary and 
within three days, or there will bean emergent 
population of mosquitoes, which is likely to 
be accompanied by encephalitis in animals 
and in humans. 

Now, Nevada is a desert environment 
and the weather is extreme—very hot and 
very cold. The floods are also extreme; we’re 
either so dry we don’t have any water, or we 
have a flood, particularly the summer flood— 
which is likely to be a terror. Elko has floods. 
Ely has severe flooding, enough to result in 
drownings of humans. The summer flooding 
of the desert is destructive, it tops highways, 
is liable to wash them out. And to the casual 
traveler or to the careless traveler, it is not 
unusual to have him attempt to drive his car 
into the path of the water to get by, and be 
washed away. Now, this happens regularly 
above Reno when a cloudburst catches us, at 
Galena Creek, down the canyon, in the areas 
below Goldfield, and along the route of U. 
S. 50—at Eureka and in White Pine County. 

The Reno sewers were combined sewers. 
That is, they took storm water, irrigation water, 
and everything else. The cost of separating 
storm water from the sewers is many times 
that of the human waste treatment problem. 
And one of the new sewers to relieve the 
storms in the northwest part of town is an 
eight-foot diameter pipe running from Vine 
to Second and as far as the Catholic Church 
on Second, to Arlington, and thence into the 
river. There will be more of these storm drains 
in Reno in the future. Flows in the Truckee 
River during runoff can handle 14,000 to 
15,000 second feet. 

The peaks of floods are being reduced 
with upstream storage, but it is amazing 
to find that provisions for runoff during 
storms in Las Vegas Valley are 100,000 acre 
feet. Now, here’s a dry valley with no storm 
channel. Nevertheless, the recent provisions 
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and expectations for storms is as much as 
100,000 acre feet down Las Vegas Wash into 
Lake Mead. The magnitude of storms on the 
desert—again the story is one of extreme s— 
tar exceeds that of the heavier seasonal rainfall 
of northern areas as the Truckee Meadows. I 
was quite surprised to read the report of Las 
Vegas runoff this morning. 

A standard procedure in any storm up 
to the last ten years has been to bypass the 
sewer. When I say “bypass” this was simply 
“don’t put it through the plant”—open up 
everything and put sewage and storm water 
in the Truckee. (And this happened at Vegas, 
too.) The present Water Pollution Control 
Act forbids bypassing. And of course, this 
means we have got to take the storm water 
out of the sewer. Now in the storms of the 
’50 s, there’s been at least three of these that 
have inundated and flooded around the plant 
to the extent it had to be abandoned. The 
crossing at Coney Island in Reno has been 
washed out, resulting in raw sewage dumped 
into the river for long periods of time. Placing 
the sewers back into operation has been 
delayed—oh, several weeks, and months. But, 
the reinstallation of crossings at Coney Island 
may have taken months. And in both of those 
times, when the Truckee River just got so big 
that the sewer plant was part of the channel, 
there was damage to the plant. In fact, the 
distributor, on one of the biological filters, and 
this is tons of weight, was cracked and had to 
be taken out, and recast and rebuilt. All this 
time sewage was bypassed to the river. 

The cleanup in washing, replacing the 
housing and bearings, and getting the sewage 
back into the collection lines for treatment, 
took weeks. Now, the floods I’ll tell of were 
not big floods, but rainfall of thirty or forty 
minutes—the community was growing, but 
the capacity of the sewer collection system 
wasn’t growing, and after the middle ’50’s, 


there just wasn’t room for storm water. This 
resulted in the sewage coming out of the 
manholes in the area of west of Vine and 
Second Street, sewage backed up to the first 
floor of the school and the El Cortez hotel. 

The Veteran’s Memorial School is 
particularly vulnerable, and they had to 
eventually install a valve so that when 
there was a storm, this was turned off, so 
that sewage didn’t back up into the school 
building. Another of the sites where there was 
vulnerability from storms was the Washoe 
General Hospital. Fortunately, by now, new 
lines have been installed to provide additional 
capacity so that this exposure of sewage into 
the streets is no longer taking place. I’m 
speaking now of the period into the late ’50’s 
and <60’s. In fact on Vine—west of Vine and 
Second Street—the problem may still be there 
because absentee landowners wouldn’t grant 
right-of-way for installation of that storm 
sewer line.. The plan of the Reno Sparks area, 
however, is to provide sewer capacity, and 
separate storm and domestic sewage; since the 
late ’50’s the progress in providing adequate 
service has been excellent. 

Incidentally, in the Reno-Sparks area, 
the water table was high, the leakage into 
sewers excessive. But with the conversion of 
farm lands to the north, where agricultural 
water was no longer put on the land and 
raising the water table, that water table 
has decreased so that the water table is no 
longer above the sewers, and the volume of 
sewage now being produced, with a much 
higher population than ten years ago is less 
at Sparks than it was, simply because we are 
now treating sewage and not infiltration 
water. There is a little respite being provided 
in Reno by removing storm water here, 
and discharging storm water by itself and 
collecting only sewer water. This program is 
well under way. One of the communities with 
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real high infiltration—where there is more 
infiltration of agricultural water than there 
is sewage—is Gardnerville-Minden. This 
town is on a gravel bed. And incidentally, this 
area is highly vulnerable to flooding. With 
spring runoffs of even a normal year, there 
is likely to be a flooding of the farmlands 
about Minden-Gardnerville; this leads to 
some difficulty with the Reno milk supply, 
because this area is part of the Reno milk shed. 
This is in the process of correction with the 
planning for Watasheamu dam and providing 
upstream storage, and eventually storm 
drains. Drainage will be provided in the lands 
about Wally’s Hot Springs and other places 
where those sloughs will no longer exist. As 
the storm and drainage problem is corrected, 
or provided for, there will be a change in the 
types of crops, and in the farming practices 
in this area, the same as there will be a change 
in the area east of Kietzke. This area is the 
richest soil in the Truckee Meadows. It would 
be ideal for crop farming, but unfortunately, 
will become real estate development. While 
I’m speaking of flooding, the Indian lands at 
Pyramid are vulnerable. With the diversion of 
the Truckee River to Lahontan, the channel 
has disappeared and become so clogged that 
it will not carry even a low flow and little 
floodwater; even 400 or 500 second feet to 
Pyramid Lake is spread all over the place, and 
floods Indian lands. A problem of the future 
will be providing a storm channel or a channel 
from Derby to Pyramid, not only to prevent 
flooding, but to provide a fish spawning and 
propagation stream to Pyramid Lake. 

The Truckee Meadows have always been 
exposed, and flooding, how serious, depends 
on who you talk to. As I said before, I know 
a pioneer who insists that in one of the early 
floods, the water level reached about the 
steps of the University on Evans Avenue. 
Now whether this is so or not, I don’t know. 


The man is an authority, he gave the year— 
this was Mr. George Hardman—but I don’t 
remember. It’s hard to visualize now a five-”ear 
or ten-year frequency flood, closing the Reno 
airport as it did not too many years ago, with 
water backing up to and crossing the runways. 
Floods of this type do bring health problems. 
For instance, at the Glendale school, not only 
the well was contaminated and in earlier days 
the back yard privy flooded or washed out, but 
the books are soaked. This is a real sad salvage 
problem that in the modern schools would 
most likely be solved by junking the books. 
Last year when the libraries were flooded 
and some of the famous books and pictures 
were flooded, damaged, we had a real salvage 
problem. The salvage in the Glendale area 
was accompanied by such things as dust and 
dirt. I don’t think any disease resulted from 
this exposure. 

Along the Humboldt River, the flooding 
at Battle Mountain a few years ago resulted 
from restricting the Reese River channel, and 
not having any runoff for many, many years, 
the Southern Pacific simply had created a 
dam and when there was a runoff the result 
was a flooded community. Incidentally, the 
pioneering instincts of some of these people 
still exists, because they certainly threatened, 
and I think actually did blast out the Southern 
Pacific tracks to make a channel. In these 
cases, along the Humboldt particularly, the 
spring floods leave stagnant water, and there 
follows a heavy, heavy influx of mosquitoes 
from Lovelock to as far as Montello. These 
areas are noted for mosquito problems. They 
do, and in recent years have been involved 
not only in the inconvenience of biting, but 
of some mosquito-born infection. These areas 
also experience Colorado tick fever in the 
ranchers and of some encephalitis in horses. 
The most serious epidemic we had in the state, 
resulting from mosquitoes, was actually in 
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one of the drier parts of the state; in Las Vegas. 
And in this community, with the growth of 
the community, and building encroaching 
on runoff canals, and the desert being one 
extreme or another, either drought or flood 
and the floods coming down being restricted 
in the lower end of Las Vegas Valley and 
mixing with sewage effluents below the plants, 
results in mosquito populations increase 
instantly This resulted in an epidemic of St. 
Louis type encephalitis that is a classic. 

Floods in Reno on the Truckee and on 
the Carson have resulted in damage to hay 
lands, disruption of traffic, and so forth. In 
Reno area, the Corps of Engineers has studied 
the Truckee River, determined that there 
should be upstream impoundment to control 
flooding. Along with this waste of water 
during periods of high runoff, a system of 
dams and channels are to be developed along 
the Truckee, known as the Washoe Project. By 
1970, Prosser Dam will be completed. This 
place is controversial, with the fisherman and 
duck hunters; another, Indian Service. This 
holding back water that ordinarily would run 
off and be used for fisheries and wildlife both 
in the Stillwater area and at Pyramid Lake will 
be held in upstream dams. 

There is an advisory committee to the 
Reclamation Service at the present time 
developing criteria for the operation of the 
river. Storage upstream will be, as usual, 
in Tahoe, Donner Lake. A new storm 
control reservoir at Martis Valley should 
start this year. In fact, the access roads are 
constructed now. Martis, Stampede, and 
Boca are upstream, and eventually a dam on 
the lower river in the vicinity of Wadsworth 
will be added. This year is the first year the 
so-called criteria have been applied. This has 
resulted in considerable savings of water. It has 
resulted in an increase in flow into Pyramid 
Lake. But in man’s desire to control, there 


have also been some damages. The present 
program anticipates for the 1968 season, 
406,000 acre feet allocation to the Newlands 
Project. All of the water to each farmer is 
being measured. The farmer is using his water 
more frugally, but in this careful limitation of 
water to the farmer, there is no runoff below 
Lahontan and the fisheries in the seven miles 
of channel have been destroyed this year. 
Originally, water was only for agriculture, 
but here is an instance where there is a need 
for an allocation of per taps fifty second feet 
for certain seasons of the year to simply keep 
alive that stream for fisheries and recreation. 
In the meantime, Pyramid has raised, but in 
the next two hundred years at the present 
rate and with conservation practices it will 
drop an additional hundred feet. These are 
perhaps the penalties of civilization, of people 
and automobiles. Agriculture will take a 
back seat to recreation and the flood control 
justification becomes minor, compared to 
recreational and domestic water supply uses. 

Incidentally, the Stampede Dam will have 
six and one half miles of lake developing and 
a storage of approximately half the water 
stored in Lake Tahoe and develop another 
recreational lake for the increased population 
of western Nevada and eastern California. 

Is this good or bad to have this increased 
emphasis on recreation and decreased 
emphasis on agriculture? There is now 
developing a need not to provide consumptive 
use of water, or to maintain the Floriston 
rates, but a need to provide water simply to 
maintain fisheries, and some for the esthetics 
along the river, through Reno. This will be 
one of the criteria written into the Washoe 
Project. Whether this is good or bad, it is a 
need of civilization that our resources, and 
particularly our water resource in Nevada, 
where we have a shortage—or so-called 
shortage—can no longer be used for one 
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purpose; it has to be a multiple purpose; it 
has to be for the use of all. 

Recreation of the future will very possibly 
increase to a major water use if not the major 
water use with a reconciling of domestic use 
and things of this kind; certainly the three 
uses that must be reconciled are domestic 
use of water, fisheries, and recreational uses. 

Fisheries is recreation, a water use, and 
an important one; all you have to do to 
realize the vast amounts of money spent 
and participation in this activity is be on the 
road at the opening of fishing season, and be 
probably overcome with the hordes of people 
going fishing. 

As Gene McDowell of Nevada Fish and 
Game Department said, “If you Want to go 
to one of the hottest fishing spots tomorrow 
in eastern California or available to the Reno 
area, it would be Davis Dam. And if you can 
find a rock to stand on, you should catch 
some fish!” And this is just how serious it is. 
No longer do you go to a stream and not see 
anyone; if you can find a rock to stand on, 
you’ll catch some fish. 

Swimming Pools 

Swimming pools was another program we 
began about 1937 or <38, and by now, almost 
every town has a swimming pool with a filter 
system, with a complete changeover of water 
every eight hours, with chlorination, and with 
water equivalent to that of drinking water 
quality. Now, this took some doing. 

I believe the first pool we had of this kind 
was at Lovelock, a pool that was put in in PWA 
days by the American Legion., The pool was 
not particularly a success because in addition 
to the attraction for swimming, a swimming 
pool must possess showmanship. It must— 
you must not only get wet, but you must be 
able to lounge and rest. Until we increased 


the width of walks about that pool so people 
could rest, and provided a grandstand so 
that the natives could watch the girls and the 
diving, economically this one wasn’t a success. 
It took some time to learn that the minimum 
four-foot walk to get about the pool wasn’t 
particularly desirable, we’d better make it ten 
or twelve feet wide, and we had to learn that 
only a third of the time is spent in the pool, 
the other time is visiting and resting on the 
walk. By now, there is one of these pools in 
all the towns. There are only one or two left 
of the old common bathtub type. And I think 
even these are closed. 

Incidentally, there is quite a use of our 
hot springs. I think they are filthy, if you 
are talking about sanitation. However, they 
attract people from areas as far away as San 
Diego and Seattle. The one at Gerlach is 
nothing more than a hole in the ground. It 
does have a wooden walk and a shed—bath 
house—to change clothes. Regularly there are 
drownings. But if you will go there most any 
time of the year, you will find an out-of-state 
car with an arthritic sufferer, or just for their 
health. Some of the most complimentary 
letters I have are from attorneys, doctors, 
professionals in other states where I have told 
them where to find one of these hot springs. 
For instance, the one out at Unionville, which 
is miles on a dirt road, but this man’s wife had 
head of it. Remember, a person with arthritis 
or rheumatism gets very little relief from a 
doctor. They are particularly attracted and 
become prey to the quack, and they will take 
any chance to get relief. They will come in a 
Cadillac over miles of dusty road, and then 
park under a tree, the only shade in miles, 
and go through the mud to one of these pools, 
and they’ll find relief, at least in their minds. 

Incidentally, in all of our work with 
swimming pools, I know of no case where 
a disease was transmitted from the use of 
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that swimming pool. Yes, we have evidence 
of Indian children getting typhoid from 
swimming in an irrigation ditch, of a few 
youngsters in Sparks by reason of exposure 
in sewer drain at the old sewer plant. But, 
in no case a disease from a swimming pool, 
including the old family bathtub type. 

Safety here is the problem. There are 
drownings regularly. In fact, there was one last 
week at Reno Hot Springs, in the private pool. 
These may be heart cases, they may be drunks, 
and there can be electrocutions. In the Las 
Vegas pools, this happened quite often. In 
the old Lawton’s and Reno Hot Springs, a 
custom was to give a key to a trustworthy 
businessman—it might be a gambler, an 
attorney, or a doctor—who was making a 
fetish of exercise, he might come early in the 
morning, or late at night, where no one else 
was in the pool. He got in there by himself 
and was found dead. This is all too often a 
repeated story. 

In some of my reports, I mention closing 
some of these pools around the state. Yes. One 
of the better pools in the state, through the 
’50 s even, was what was termed a “modern” 
Pool at Lawton’s. At least this had scum 
gutters—spit troughs, if you will. This was one 
of the last closed. Reno Hot Springs was built 
during World War I by John Canson. John 
Canson, as near as I know, came to Nevada 
just after World War I from the Philadelphia 
area for a divorce. He built Reno Hot Springs, 
which was advertised as the biggest mineral 
pool in the world. It had private bath houses. 
Now, when I say a “private bath house,” these 
exist today and are still being used. This has a 
bedroom, it has a bed, it has a kitchenette, and 
you go down the stairs into a pool of warm 
water. There is some use medicinally. This is 
quite a promotion for entertainment. John 
Canson, incidentally, had large operations 
in the Philippines. John owned the Santa 


Margarita, the longest bar in the world, in the 
Philippines, he operated the biggest brothel 
and the famous San Miguel Brewery. In fact, 
John sent me a case of San Miguel beer, which 
is a premium beer to this day. John died not 
too many years ago. In fact, I was a pallbearer 
at his funeral. I was fascinated by this man’s 
stories of Santo Tomas prison during the 
Japanese occupation. John actually was one 
of the first people captured and incarcerated. 
He knew General Macarthur personally. He 
knew Mr. Eisenhower personally. In fact, 
in some of my problems with John at Reno 
Hot Springs, he even took occasion to call 
President Eisenhower to help him get money 
released from the Philippines to do some of 
the work at Reno Hot Springs. 

During World War II, when John was in 
prison, the pool and operation was by Jim 
Cicchese and family. John did the best he 
could with this large pool But it is mineral 
water; it turns opaque by oxidation and 
sunlight in as little as three days after the fresh 
water is put in. You can’t see to the bottom 
and when there were accidental deaths, 
this got to be real problems on autopsy, on 
clamors for better lifeguards, and things of 
this kind. 

This pool served a real need in the 
community, particularly in the early spring, 
because it was warm water and it could handle 
a large crowd. I believe the first time I went 
to this pool was while I was in college and 
I was impressed that at this time Max Baer, 
the later heavyweight champion of the world, 
spent much of his time here. This was right 
during the period when he was staying away 
from the coast cities after the fight when he 
killed Frankie Campbell. This pool had an 
excellent attendance and the bath houses had 
much better. One of the last cases of deaths in 
the bath houses involved a man and a woman. 
I remember attending the hearing before the 
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justice of the peace, and this was in the 1960’s, 
I would suspect. The story was this young man 
and woman and another woman had met at 
a bar. It was cold. After a number of drinks, 
they decided to go swimming. They rented 
one of the cabins with a pool. There were two 
young women and a man. The three of them 
went swimming. I remember the survivor, a 
very attractive young woman, saying, “I only 
knew them slightly so I kept on my brassiere.” 
So, the three of them, the most clothes that was 
on them was one brassiere on one woman. She 
said, “Three was a crowd,” so she stepped up 
the stairs to the bedroom—when I say stairs, 
I mean steps, there were five or six. Things 
eventually got quiet. She stepped to the head 
of the stairs and looked in and there was a 
body floating on the water. She ran screaming 
outside. Pat Cicchese had just returned with 
the station wagon. He came inside, fished the 
one body out, then saw the other at the bottom 
of the four or five-foot depth pool, and fished 
this one out. It was a cold day and Pat said the 
water was hot enough that—it was too hot on 
his legs. Now, what was the cause, I haven’t the 
slightest idea. Three people went swimming, 
two were alone for a while, they had had some 
liquor. They were found dead. This is not usual, 
but does happen quite often in these small 
pools. The pool is still operating. 

One of the problems, of course, is with 
condensate. Eventually the plaster separates, 
the cold water drips on you—they’re not 
too clean, and the plaster does fall away. 
I remember in discussing this with. Mr. 
Cicchese one day when I was looking at 
possibilities for electrocution. As you stepped 
down the steps from the bedroom, there was 
an iron railing. The switch was at the left- 
hand side. 

I said, “Jim, look, your feet are wet, you 
turn this switch on, there’s a short and you 
get killed.” 


He hesitated a moment. He said, “Yes, my 
mother was killed this way in this pool.” Yet it 
persisted, and maybe it’s still there. 

Pools of the fill-and-draw were closed at 
Ely, Elko, McGill, and a number of them at 
Vegas and Reno. 

Incidentally, a necessity of life today is 
having a pool and nearly every motel, resort, 
or hotel must have one—it’s necessary at the 
present time. And, the operators today— 
when I say operators I mean the big motel 
chains and so forth—say, “Unless you have 
one, the tourist passes you up, and they’ll 
go looking for an accommodation with a 
pool.” The Chamber of Commerce tell me 
of inquiries for accommodations usually 
request a pool; if there wasn’t a pool it was 
not desirable One of the other interesting pool 
episodes was that at Tonopah where the Lions 
Club decided to build a pool. Some Nevadans 
are quite ingenious, but in this case, there 
wasn’t any money in Tonopah for building a 
pool. But the Lions Club decided to do this. 
Much of the equipment found its way from 
the adjoining air base. I know the building 
was donated and hauled in; and some of the 
piping and the costs were extremely low. But 
I wouldn’t say it was stolen, only acquired, 
because you don’t do this when you build 
swimming pools as a community effort by 
leading citizens. Incidentally, one other thing 
I would warn a casual consultant against is 
ever going to Tonopah and being invited to a 
Lions Club dinner when they are promoting 
some project. The Lions Club at this time were 
housed in this same building that was later 
used for a pool. And one of the prominent 
features is a bar. These people would take 
any advantage of an out-of-towner to get a 
swimming pool, and I suckered, too. I believe 
this is the only modern pool in the state that 
has a wooden floor in the bathhouse. But there 
wasn’t enough money for concrete. I believe 
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the showers are outside. But the Tonopah. 
pool promoters are rather prominent: John 
Cavanaugh, Denton Hayes, and Jim Wood. 
I’m sure much of the mechanical work of the 
Cavanaugh garage in the particular period 
was misappropriated to the building of that 
swimming pool. 

When we had to close some of these 
pools, some of the ones that 1 mentioned, 
what reaction did we get in the community? 
Community action might be illustrated by 
one of the more popular pools, which was 
Bowers Mansion. Now, this, when I first saw 
it, was a beautiful spring area of whites and. It’s 
the kind of picture you think of about a spring. 
It had white sand on the bottom. The water 
oozed up through this. There were side walls 
of loosely laid heavy stone, but that was about 
it. I remember one of the first jobs I wanted to 
do on this was take the smaller pool, where the 
warm water came up and concrete it. There 
were rough boulders around the sides, so 
the thing to do was plaster this, and put in a 
cement floor. Of course, a high percentage of 
accidents about a pool is on slick concrete. If 
you put smooth concrete on a walk or pool, 
you’d better not run; you’ll fall. Of course, 
you’re not supposed to run about a pool. So, 
sometimes, one of the things I would always 
do would be to impress on a person—roughen 
the concrete. I think I would use such terms as 
“broom finish.” The first step in improving the 
Bowers pools was to put in this concrete floor. 
The water wasn’t very deep, probably three or 
four feet. This Bowers pool was used by the 
nicest and the most influential families of the 
city of Reno and Carson. And one of the uses 
was to take Junior and the family out there 
during the day for a swim. The day that pool 
went into operation with that concrete floor, I 
caught hell from some of my classmates’ wives 
and people I had known at the University 
because the floor was too rough. Your feet 


were abraded. Remember, you go into a warm 
pool, your skin softens and wrinkles, you step 
on anything and you cut. I had to try it that 
night and this was so. We had to drain it and 
our first step at modernization and sanitation 
led to the strongest criticism I ever got. We 
had to polish down the pointed concrete 
“roughness. 

Now, most of our people accepted this, but 
Mayor Gallagher as an example, at Ely, didn’t. 
He thought that, “So what, the old swimming 
pool is one of the things that you still picture 
as a mud hole or creek bed, and it’s one of 
the most nostalgic things we have in history.” 
There are poems about it, by James Whitcomb 
Riley, as an example. And, here I’m against 
the old swimming hole. This was worse on a 
local basis than the fight today over Medicare 
and Social Security. You’re butting into habits 
and changing a way of life. These are real 
problems when you try to effect a change. 
And, invariably, when chlorine is applied to 
a particular type redhead their hair will turn 
green. I’ve probably had half a dozen cases of 
the pride and joy of one of my friends going 
into a pool and she’d call up and just raise Ned 
because Junior’s hair turned green. I don’t 
know the reason for this, but this happens. 

These were real pioneering days. Not 
quite the problems of Bunsen of Chicago 
with pasteurized milk, but real problems in 
a pioneering state where people were glad to 
have water in any condition, and here comes 
civilization to modernize just too many things 
and closing old swimming pools. And, some 
of the operators and officials would cause 
trouble. Most of the trouble would come from 
the officials of the community. A favorite way 
of getting around this is, that our law says if 
this is medicinal, if this is medical treatment, 
it isn’t a pool under State jurisdiction. In fact, 
on the Reno Hot Springs closure, I found 
that some of the organizations opposed 
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closure, as those with muscular dystrophy and 
polio sufferers. Remember, polio was pretty 
rampant through Nevada until the time of 
the Salk vaccine. And with Roosevelt’s use of 
the Arkansas Hot Springs, this was a way of 
regaining the use of the muscles. And in these 
cases of use by the handicapped, we didn’t 
interfere too much. However, we found many 
pool operators claiming these were medicinal, 
and with Reno Hot Springs; this was really 
true. And at the old Lawton Springs, because 
many of our drunks, many rheumatics and 
arthritics used these pools, and others to just 
sober up. And I can’t quite say this wasn’t 
medicinal, but a basis for maintaining a 
bathtub type of pool. But, this was interesting. 

Incidentally, a problem in public health 
today in swimming pools is the use of 
gimmicks. For instance, after World War II, 
a group of German scientists had discovered 
that silver was bactericidal and the silver ion is 
germicidal. And the use of silver instruments 
was well-known in history. Agricola, back in 
Greek times knew that pure silver knives and 
things of this kind, for some reason, had some 
germicidal properties. These scientists went to 
the Nevada Congressional delegation, they set 
up a corporation out of Omaha to apply silver 
ions to a pool in Nevada. There are many 
gimmicks and more competitive thinking on 
swimming pool construction as to germicides 
and filters than any other construction. It’s 
very difficult to say “no,” so you spend much 
time arguing the pros and cons of gimmicks 
as the silver ion, the bromine ion, and the 
substitutes for chlorine. 

I will comment a little on chlorine. Every 
pool, or many of the pools in the state, use 
students from the universities as the pool 
attendants during the summer. These are 
likely to be girls, they could be boys. Neither of 
them have any experience with the swimming 
pool. And one of the first complaints they get 


is of burning eyes. Now, this is not a result of 
the chlorine per se. Chlorine is an acid, and 
when added, it creates an acidity. You had 
better compensate by adding lime to build up 
the pH, and when water is on the acid side, 
this causes the burning, and, incidentally, 
probably the green hair. It also dissolves off 
the chromium off the fixtures. It does take a 
little time for this charming youngster out of 
the university, in her first job, to learn that it 
just simply isn’t the chlorine application, and 
that she should have taken a little chemistry 
along with her physical education courses. 

There is nothing wrong with, chlorine, but 
there’s more efforts to find a substitute because 
it does smell—fresh, but not offensive, it’s 
cheap and still the best method of disinfection, 
but there’s always someone trying to make 
money on changing it and substituting, and 
this has not been done successfully. As far 
as I know, the only time there has been a 
substitute was when chlorine wasn’t available, 
so bromine in the Illinois area was used. 

When you’re talking of chlorine: chlorine 
came into use around 1905 in the Philadelphia 
water works. To this time—and even into the 
’30’s- most of the babies died before they were 
two years old. A high percentage of the death 
rate was from intestinal upset, probably water 
or milk borne. With the coming of chlorine, 
this got to be rather universally applied to 
water. Complaints, through the ’30’s, in my 
early days of public health, were out of this 
world, particularly in Reno, where women 
will complain to this day that chlorine ruins 
tea, and a good tea drinker can’t drink water 
with chlorine in it. Particularly when the old 
Reno High School well used to operate, and 
had a steady line of people coming with their 
buckets, some felt that they couldn’t drink 
other water. 

I saw only one case with basis for 
opposition to chlorine, and this one should 
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be an example to anyone, that there are 
exceptions to most rules. This person was 
affected by chlorine, as such. In the Kirman 
administration, a Dr. Rulison, a woman 
dentist living on Court Street, kept making 
complaints that the chlorine in the water 
made her ill. To my cocksureness, if you 
will, I said, “This is not possible, chlorine 
never made anyone ill.” An old treatment 
for typhoid was to feed hypochlorite till the 
feces and the discharges smelled of chlorine, 
a means of destroying the organisms. In the 
Army—we drank water heavily dosed with 
chlorine, it tasted foul, but it didn’t affect us 
in any way other than to gag you.” 

So, when Mrs. Rulison made these 
complaints, one of them was to a session of the 
Board of Health before Governor Kirman. I 
surely and positively stated there was no such 
thing as an illness resulting from chlorinated 
water. Mrs. Rulison eventually went to the 
Mayos. She was being treated there. At that 
state when she would do all right they simply 
took her off all medications. A medication 
to calm nerves is bromide. After a period of 
well-being, preparatory to sending her home, 
they decided to make her sleep and they 
gave her a bromide, and her problem flared. 
When she came back to Reno, she called me. 
We both had an interesting discussion, and 
the diagnosis was that she was allergic, if 
you will, or sensitive to all of the halogens, 
which includes chlorine. This should be a 
lesson to anyone in public service that if you 
get repeated calls on any subject, you’d better 
look; there might be an exception and you 
might not know as much about these things 
as you think you do! 

Mosquitoes and Other Insects 

It’s like to talk about insects and 
mosquitoes, if I can. Insect disease in Nevada 


has been far more serious in the past than it 
is at present. Our first insect disease was the 
terrifying bubonic plague, carried by the flea 
from the rat at Oakland to the Sierra foothills 
and eventually Lake Tahoe. 

In the ’30’s there was one small epidemic— 
perhaps three cases—in the Reno area from 
plague and the flea. One of these involved 
Dr. Sibley, the dean of engineering at the 
University. I remember my investigating this 
case with Dr. Estey, a U. S. Public Health 
Service doctor who was flown specially from 
Panama to assist in the investigation. Dr. 
Sibley’s wife’s comment was, yes, he had been 
up to the family home at the Lake; he had seen 
one of those dear little “chippies.” And the 
dear little “chippie” happened to be a squirrel 
probably already suffering with plague, and 
the flea, looking for a new host, got on Dr. 
Sibley. I don’t know how long he stayed at the 
Lake, but Mrs. Sibley recounted to me how by 
the time he got home he was nearly out of his 
head, two or three days later. 

In this investigation was when I first found 
that the downtown area of Reno was heavily 
populated with rats. During the Prohibition 
era there was lots of bootlegging and lots 
of stills downtown. Into the late ’30’s, there 
existed a maze of cobble-lined cellars under 
most of the establishments of town, and these 
were rat burrows deluxe. Reno had a heavy rat 
and cockroach population. 

Of course, one of our first efforts in the 
food and drink establishment program was 
to seal all basements and all of the stores, 
and this was quite a large job. In fact, it 
resulted in not only getting rid of the rats 
but bringing odors, because sometimes a rat 
was sealed off—it died in the establishment 
and smelled. Fortunately, we did not have a 
related human population, with the fleas of 
the rats leaving the dying host and looking 
for a human host. At any rate, we had a few 
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cases of bubonic plague from fleas. We have 
had some Rocky Mountain spotted fever, 
usually in a camper, a telephone repairman, 
or a sheepherder from the high elevations, 
usually in June or July, and usually in Austin, 
Elko, Ely high mountains. Mosquitoes 
have been a serious problem. We have not 
had malaria—maybe a questionable case 
at Lovelock. The Mosquitoes from our 
irrigated—and “irrigated” is quote—because 
we flooded lands along the Humboldt River 
to raise wild hay and for pasture. There are 
stories that the mosquitoes rode the freight 
trains. This sounds absurd, but it is true. As 
a surveyor on the Humboldt River, I quickly 
learned that I mustn’t set up my transit 
in the shade; I’d better get right out in the 
sun or where the wind was blowing, or the 
mosquitoes quickly devoured me. If I tried to 
provide any kind of shelter, the mosquitoes 
were there by the millions. And incidentally, 
this is what happened with the freight train. 
The freight train stopped at Montello—it was 
shady—or at Beowawe. The mosquitoes got 
under the train for shelter and rode to the 
next town. The train stopped and they got 
off in hordes at Lovelock, and Winnemucca 
and Battle Mountain. As far as I know, 
there have been no diseases associated with 
the Humboldt mosquito. The culex tarsalis 
andaedes mosquito has probably been 
involved in encephalitis of humans, but is 
usually only a pest in Nevada. 

The stories of mosquitoes are legion. One 
of my favorites was that of Herbert Hoover’s. 
Mr. Hoover was a mining engineer. He did 
work at Lovelock, at Battle Mountain, and 
places like this. His story goes that he had 
some men building a mill—a mill was likely 
to be a steel or wood frame, with corrugated 
metal cover. This man was supposed to be 
putting on some sheets of corrugated metal. 
He’d put a hole through, drive a nail or a wire 


through, which was to be clamped on the 
other side. The mosquitoes were so big and 
so heavy that one of them missed the hand 
of the man driving nails, and the other one 
clamped the mosquito’s proboscis, or clinched 
it on the other side. By the time he got two 
or three onto the mill, they flew away with it. 

Beginning in the ’40’s—this is after World 
War II—they decided to do something about 
the mosquitoes. Most of the young people 
had been away to the various war activities; 
they’d been exposed to DDT. Beginning in the’ 
’40’s, we began to provide some drainage, but 
very little. Winnemucca brought a fogger and 
regularly fogged the streets. Lallon, Sparks, 
Hawthorne all provided these foggers. Battle 
Mountain hired an airplane to spray their 
area. And incidentally, these efforts are rather 
useless. They do provide some temporary 
relief, but remember, a mosquito can come 
from an egg-laying stage to an adult in 
seven or eight days, and this happening over 
and over soon produces mosquito hordes. 
It’s just love’s labor lost. The only lasting 
mosquito program is a round pointed shovel. 
Mosquitoes can only be prevented by draining 
the lands so that the female can’t lay her eggs. 
The present populations of our river towns are 
mosquito conscious and demand some kind 
of a program, which at present is adulticiding. 

Now, one of the earlier real serious 
illnesses was that of relapsing fever. Almost 
every doctor, lawyer, or university professor 
up through the ’30’s had been affected—he 
and his family—by relapsing fever. They got 
this, usually, in their trips to Lake Tahoe. And 
through the AO’s and into the ’40’s, the visitor 
to Tahoe, particularly in the Crystal Bay area, 
was likely to have a history of relapsing fever. 
This is a tick-carried infection. The literature 
of the AO’s confused this with brucellosis, 
undulant fever, relapsing fever; all had similar 
symptoms. 
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Beginning in the late ’30’s, California and 
Nevada got together and did some original 
research on this. We found that the tick derma 
center hermsii—and hermsii comes from a 
very fine entomologist at the University of 
California, Dr. William Brodbeck Herms— 
was in the wood shags, was carried into the 
homes on bats—any warm-blooded animal— 
and promptly found anew host in the human. 
Through the ’30’s and early ’40’s, we attempted 
to build out, to clean up the yards, get rid of 
the bird nests, animal nests, bats about places. 
There was some control. The illness was severe 
until about ’42 or ’43, when they started to 
treat relapsing fever with arsenicals. This was 
serious in the Reno area. By now I don’t think 
we have a relapsing fever case come in for 
laboratory confirmation once or twice a year. 
They simply expect it, the person gets it, and 
they give them a shot—very similar to that 
used for venereal disease—and they’re cured 
and they’re over it. It’s no longer thought of as 
a serious infection, but we did have, and I’m, 
sure that in the ice and the wood harvesting 
operations of the Truckee-Tahoe area there 
were many, many cases of relapsing fever 
in these workers. There are strong, heavy 
populations of aedes egypti andculex tarsalis 
in all of the areas of irrigation in Nevada. The 
pest mosquito is a problem with tourists, about 
Minden Gardnerville, Yerington, Hawthorne, 
Fallon, and all around the Humboldt River. 
Even at Lake Tahoe, on the south side, there 
is a particularly vicious, early mosquito, the 
snow mosquito, that results in some mosquito 
control activities along the south side resort 
area in the early spring. This maybe a problem 
in the area just above Verdi. 

Diseases and Epidemics 

There was a report by a Union Pacific 
physician in the ’30’s calling attention to the 


conditions outside of Las Vegas Land this was 
the farming areas). One report started: “But 
by the grace of God and a lot of sunshine, 
these people are able to live and exist.” I 
remember when we started a dental program 
into these valleys, some of the people, even 
into the ’40’s, objected to their children having 
dental service because they had not had this 
as youngsters. 

One of the typhoid epidemics, or 
investigations, might illustrate the attitude. 
In the early days of Caliente, Pioche, there 
were histories of epidemics. These epidemics 
might have local names. Whether it was 
silicosis in the mines of Delamar, whether it 
was pneumonia, or whether it was typhoid, 
this might be referred to as “Delamar fever.” 
In the late ’30’s, there was a case of typhoid in 
a teenage girl reported by a Salt Lake hospital. 
This girl came from Panaca. At this time, 
when I made an investigation, when I would 
question the locals, “Have you ever been 
sick?” “No, not from typhoid.” But I remember 
that Senator James A. Wadsworth saying, “Oh, 
my brother died of Delamar fever.” This is a 
religious community. They would not believe 
that this girl could have acquired typhoid fever 
in this community. Among other charges, this 
had to come from the outside; she had letters 
from other places and this could have come in 
on a stamp. And this in the ’30’s! Incidentally, 
later investigation and talking to the doctors 
involved left a fair chance that this particular 
infection might not have been typhoid at all, 
but maybe even an abortion. 

One of the real Nevada epidemics was on 
the Western Pacific at Gerlach. Yearly we used 
to find a few cases of typhoid, in midsummer, 
along the Southern and Western Pacific 
towns. We suspected raw ice, there would be 
a few cases, all adults, not children. Eventually 
there was a real epidemic late in the fall on 
the Western Pacific when two extra gangs 
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came together at Gerlach, one working east, 
one working west. I had a call from the health 
officer of San Francisco that a Chinese cook 
was hospitalized in the San Francisco hospital 
with typhoid. I believe there were three cooks 
eventually. In the investigation, we found no 
one had been sick, because when you get a 
bunch of railroaders—they’re winos, dinos, 
and dingbats—if they don’t come to work, 
they’re through, fired and drift off. If they stay 
in their bed in the morning they’re rousted 
out and fired. I’m quite certain there were at 
least two deaths on the Western Pacific that 
year, that were rousted or found dead there 
in the beds. But the Chinese cook’s story was 
that all of the crew were ill. 

We moved in. I don’t know how many—I 
know there was a hundred men, maybe it 
was two hundred, a hundred in each gang. 
The Western Pacific cooperated quite well. 
We quarantined the whole shebang. We 
kept them there until we got a negative stool 
specimen from each, which took quite a time. 
I don’t know whether we found any other 
positives. It was in the fall, and about time to 
close down for winter. 

But a number of years after this, one of 
the finest pieces of epidemiological detective 
work I know, one of the most fascinating, 
is that document by the California health 
division on a case of typhoid carrier in the 
town of Portola, where the sewer went to 
the Feather River, and the ice was harvested. 
Of course, we’d outlawed raw river ice for 
domestic consumption long ago. But ice 
continued to be used on the Pacific Fruit 
Express reefers and inadvertently this would 
find itself mixed from one of the icing carts 
to the other, because it was available. And this 
would find its way into the domestic food and 
drink supply. 

In the case of Portola, modern 
epidemiology resulted in a team from the 


California health division, planting cultures 
in the sewer. They worked on this for some 
three years. They would follow up and recover 
the typhoid organism, eberthellatyphosa in 
this sewer. From the ponds and to a certain 
point in the sewer one year, they had it almost 
isolated. But it suddenly stopped. The next 
year they came back, but this time they found 
it. They traced it to one particular residence; I 
believe it was a Swiss, who was a carrier. The 
reason they didn’t get him the year before, 
he was in the hospital part of the time, and 
about the time they did the sampling he wasn’t 
home. This solved the typhoid at Portola and 
Western Pacific ice because they found the 
carrier, but also by then they were closing in 
and abandoning the natural ice pond. 

Nevada Indians and Public Health 

In the Indian colonies of the state, there’s 
been some changes, there’s beginning to be 
some developing projects. As an example 
of this, is the Sheep Creek reservoir on 
the Owyhee. Incidentally, this is a fishery 
reservoir, it opened this year. The tribe do sell 
permits, as they do at Pyramid Lake. 

There is a movement—it’s a little more 
than this—there’s some accomplishment on 
the Owyhee, to improve the irrigation rights. 
There’s a knowledge of public health and some 
mosquito control, certainly some tuberculosis 
control, some attempts to provide a decent 
water supply and sewage facility to all Indians. 

The first of these was shortly after 1949 
or ’50, and by an act of Congress, Johnny 
Gammick and some of the people at Elko 
were able to write into the Congressional 
appropriation act, a figure to provide a water 
supply, sewer, sink, and hot Water heater, for 
all of the Indians at Elko colony. 

This got to be quite a project. How do 
you do all of this in a single-room cabin? 
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The act of Congress said by certain date— 
and there wasn’t much time—to have this 
done. Public Health Service were kind of 
flabbergasted; they were too used to having 
general appropriations which they dissipated 
as they pleased. But here was an act of 
Congress that said, you put a water supply; 
sewer system and so forth in all homes in 
the Elko colony by a certain date. And this 
was done. 

Now in this One-room cabin, they had 
to put in a water closet. There was already a 
kitchen table made of planks, and a couple of 
chairs. There was a coal and wood stove, and 
water was carried from outside. We did put 
in a sink, we did put in that water closet. But 
you could sit on the water closet, and at the 
same time cook on the stove and eat from the 
table. This was done by an act of Congress. It 
was then up to the Indian at Elko to provide 
himself a room to sleep in and to carry on 
his other activities. I don’t know the name 
of the young woman leader on this project; 
she was probably in her twenties, but she had 
those Indian men grumbling. But they did 
eventually build the additional rooms. I’ve 
gone back a couple of times since and seen 
a water-powered washing machine, sitting 
out in front of the house on a little bit of a 
platform. And this is certainly different—and 
I mean no disrespect—from the squaw with 
the washboard and a tub. They do have a water 
system, they do have inside toilet facilities. 
And this is one of the objectives of all of the 
colonies at the present time. This is being 
done at Schurz, Duckwater, Battle Mountain, 
Nixon, Wadsworth. 

With the movement and the sympathy 
at the present time to some minority groups, 
maybe in some way the Indian can be 
included. This person is native to our state and 
with the same kind of recognition being given 
to some of the other minorities, his lot should 


be improved. Whether the Washoe Project 
will do this, I don’t know; certainly this year 
it did bring more water to Pyramid. Pyramid 
has recovered, certainly, for the last couple of 
years as a fishery. There is a good business in 
boats and fishermen at Pyramid, every day of 
the week. There axe signs of a more substantial 
recreational facility at this lake. 

The Indian still has problems of 
tuberculosis; this is being overcome. There 
are regularly intestinal upsets that claim a 
few lives of children, at McDermitt, and in 
one case following a fandango at Owyhee, an 
adult typhoid epidemic—not too many cases, 
but a number of them that went from Owyhee 
to Elko, to McDermitt. 

In earlier times, the jurisdiction of Indian 
colonies has been extreme. I remember one 
murder case at Wadsworth, where one of 
the professors was finally called in. After 
considerable testimony had been heard in the 
Reno courts, the plaintiff was released for trial 
to the federal courts because he was an Indian 
and the local courts had no jurisdiction. In 
some of my work with the Indians themselves, 
we I’ve discussed this, and they have a well- 
established tribal law, and law books. And 
looking at them on the shelf, they seem to be 
as voluminous as that for the whites. I know 
that when this question of health jurisdiction 
came up a number of years ago, there was an 
amendment to the Indian laws, particularly 
where health applied, extending jurisdiction 
in the various colonies in matters of public 
health to the state Health Division. 

The jurisdiction does lead to a certain 
amount of buck passing, but the serious 
problem that I know of with regard to Indians 
is his ownership of property. His property 
is held by the tribe. An Indian family with 
a piece of property can’t mortgage this as 
you or I. He can’t borrow money on it. :t is 
held for him by the tribe, and on the death 
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of the parents, it succeeds to the share of the 
children in the family. And when you get 
a lot or an acre, beginning with a half, to a 
fourth, to an eighth, to a sixteenth, to a sixty 
fourth, one one-hundred twenty-eighth, and 
realizing the problem that whites have with 
family inheritances, you can well realize that 
the Indian doesn’t have trouble with it, he just 
has an impossible situation where it sits there 
and nothing is done with it. 

Now in the meetings in tribal councils 
where we’ve been discussing public health, 
water supplies, sewer systems, and so forth, 
I’ve found the Indian extremely courteous, 
with a strong sense of what is right, and 
that he. must do things right. He is alert, he 
listens carefully, ha gets up and makes his 
presentation very well. Whether I’m saying 
this facetiously or not, I don’t know, but then 
he falls asleep. Once he’s had his say, he’s 
presented you the problem, and maybe it’s 
yours, I don’t know, but I have seen many of 
them—once they’ve made their talk, that was 
the end of it. 

Incidentally, one of the best answers to 
problems I’ve had came from an Indian in a 
review of a location of a sewer plant at Schurz. 
There was an engineer from the Public Health 
Service, myself, and a committee of Indians, to 
locate this new sewer plant. You can get into 
an argument on sewer location, particularly 
in these days; when you go to relocate garbage 
dump or a sewer plant, nobody wants them. 
In this case, the federal government wanted 
it for the Indians, but they weren’t about to 
make it available for the town. I believe the 
Indians in this case wanted it to be best for 
all. In my questioning and trying to develop 
this, I would ask a question that you had to 
think about, that didn’t have an easy answer. I 
believe we whites in the group tended to make 
an excuse or to come up with a half-thought 
answer. Mr. James Vidovich, when he would 


be pushed for an answer, would say, “Let’s 
go on to the next question; we’ll come back 
in a little bit. I’ll think of an answer or will 
develop one.” This is excellent, in any kind 
of an adjudication or deriving at a decision 
process. 

Did I get involved in the Indian colony 
problems in Las Vegas? Yes. The Indian colony 
at Las Vegas is off Fifth Street—it’s that first 
street running parallel to the Union Pacific 
tracks. This was a grant of land by the early 
Stewart family. There was no water, there were 
packing boxes, there was junk. I didn’t care 
for the colony, because it had no particular 
objectives; it seemed to me it was a sort of a 
flophouse arrangement, between the Moapa 
reservation, Death Valley, and southern 
California area, where they’d come in, park, 
mooch off the town. In one of our surveys, 
however, we found a good number of children 
of school age there. I don’t believe it belonged 
here at all. I was all for moving the colony, 
but couldn’t as the land was a grant from the 
Stewart family. It was for the Indians. They got 
their water from one of the warehouses from 
an outside faucet. It did fairly well, until the 
Negro moved into West Las Vegas. And in 
this case, it wasn’t quite as bad as the raids of 
tribes, but the Negro came over, he interfered 
with Indian life, he interfered with his women, 
and it did Create a problem. There have been 
some improvements as community bath 
houses, and things of this kind. But there’s no 
future, really, to this colony, or many of the 
rest of them. They just seem to sit there, with 
no particular objective, and this should stop. 

There are signs of change. I remember not 
too many years ago, when an Indian at Elko 
couldn’t use the swimming pool. Now this 
also happened at Battle Mountain; in fact, it 
happened at the early Reno pool. 

I believe, with some training and some 
opportunities, and treating these people as 
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equal and their accepting responsibility for 
equality, they would be assimilated, or let’s 
just face it, there’d be a survival of the fittest. 
We would have some better people, and some 
wouldn’t make it, but treated fairly, survivors 
would be better Indians. 

In Elko, now, it is common to find the 
young Indian girl working in the hospital; in 
fact, they’re all over the state in the hospitals. 
Quite common. I see others working in 
the Commercial Hotel, including a couple 
of Indian men, and the chambermaids are 
Indian. This is menial, I agree, but it is better 
than a couple days work during haying 
season. Not long ago an Indian couldn’t get 
in the Commercial. It is a step upward, and 
I see signs of assimilation. Some, of them do 
terrific jobs; some of the best stenographers in 
Carson are Indian girls. Give them a chance, 
and they would accept responsibility, too. And 
we wouldn’t have this Indian problem. 

I would add one early story, couple of 
them, on the Las Vegas colony. There was 
windmill at one of these Las Vegas places, 
there was no water being pumped, I got a 
phone call at Reno that they had no water at 
Las Vegas, the windmill was broken down. 
Eventually, I got through to someone with 
jurisdiction—out of Phoenix. They sent an 
engineer up there. And the windmill wasn’t 
operating. The weather vanes were spinning 
vigorously, but a bolt connecting the sucker 
rod had fallen off. When he was up on the 
windmill and saw what had happened, he 
called down to one of them to hand up this 
bolt; he could see it laying on the ground. 
I don’t know whether the Indian gave it to 
him or not, but it’s certainly a far cry from 
accepting responsibility in trying to do 
something with your job or for yourself; 
when a phone call has to be made to Reno 
and to Phoenix for a man to be to Las Vegas 
to put in a bolt that fell from the sucker rod! 


I know one very serious problem in some of 
the colonies is where a bright youngster will 
come to a certain age and then is suddenly 
exposed to the Indian at his worst. I know 
of one large family in the Las Vegas area 
with a daughter being raised, thought of 
well in the community, and doing well. Now 
you can imagine this in any colony with, a 
bunch of people just working part-time, with 
nothing else to do but get into mischief. I 
was interested in seeing, and many, many of 
us were interested in seeing this better than 
average girl have a chance and a future. It 
stopped, very quickly, with, not her curiosity, 
or something of this kind, but simply that 
they weren’t about to let anyone get above 
their level. And I do know that the girl had 
a very unfortunate experience. Whether she 
eventually won out or she failed, I don’t know. 
But you can’t return in many, many of these 
cases to the tribe and do a job. 

One of my early friends was Billy Joaquin, 
of Battle Mountain. I think he was one of the 
earlier Indians that the government put great 
hope in. He went East to one of the better 
boys’ schools, he was accepted, he told me 
they didn’t look at him as an Indian, they 
looked at him as curiosity, that was it. He 
came back to Battle Mountain. In fact, he 
worked for me and with me, as a rodman, on 
the Rye Patch Dam survey and other survey 
jobs. A charming, handsome, young man, 
but he died probably just before he reached 
thirty. And a man of this kind with this man’s 
education today when the minorities are 
suddenly being developed, would have been 
a valuable leader. 

Incidentally, his father was a top painter 
in Battle Mountain. I think the rest of the 
family, the girls are married, and live around 
the community. But Bill did have some 
bitterness—and he wasn’t a bitter person. 
But on having lunch out along the river, he 
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would tall me of such things as the difficulty 
of being accepted, the difficulty of getting a 
chance. 

I had another experience with Bill one 
day We were talking about strange things to 
eat, we know that a delicacy is gopher stew. 
We see the Indian women getting these from 
the irrigated fields all over the state. Bill and 
I didn’t talk of gopher stew, but we did of the 
plover, some of the wading birds, that I don’t 
think many of us ate. But Bill explained very 
patiently, that these were herbivorous, they 
only ate plants, they didn’t eat fish, the flesh 
was excellent. 

I know another time we were fussing 
with mud wasps, or some kind of a wasp. 
Explaining wasps as a delicacy, he’d 
demonstrate how you caught them, pulled 
off a little gland, and it was full of sort of 
honey, which he would eat. I didn’t try 
it, ’cause I’d been stung. But this was our 
overlooking the rather special manner of 
eating some of these things. I guess that I had 
said something about eating bugs or bees, 
or wasps, or something, but this wasn’t so, a 
part was edible. 

Again talking about the Indian colonies, 
I got involved in the jurisdictional dispute 
around the Reno colony in trying to get 
sewers, and clean it up. Congressman Walter 
Baring and his sister got quite involved with 
the complaints of the Reno colony. The Reno 
colony certainly shouldn’t exist as it has up 
to the present time. This is adjacent, and 
by now surrounded by, the city of Reno. 
We can’t build houses in Reno on lots this 
small. Standards of construction do not 
exist. They couldn’t meet a building code. 
There were no toilets; there were a couple 
of outhouses which, incidentally, are illegal 
in Reno. There’s a couple of wells there. 
Nevertheless, the colony exists. It should 
not be here, unless it conforms to the living 


pattern and standards of the surroundings. 
This, however, gets shocking in the conflicts 
with Indians in other places. 

Right after Walter Baring asked for an 
investigation, they sent out a Mr. Hoskins, 
who had just retired as chief engineer of the 
U. S. Public Health Service in Washington, D. 
C. I met him here, we looked at the colony, 
we agreed something should be done about 
it. And when I say something should be done, 
I’d give the Lions Club and the service clubs 
of Reno all the credit in the world when they 
would periodically go down and clean the 
place up, take out all the old auto bodies 
and the trash, where they’d provide some 
playthings for the children, things of this kind. 

Something to be done is to make it 
conform to the surroundings. Yet when he 
asked me what I wanted, I didn’t know, but I 
had to keep talking because I was involved in 
it. I said I’d like to have a water supply in each 
cabin. In the cabin or out, oh, I’d be satisfied 
if they had a spigot outside. You see here I was 
already procrastinating, I was compromising 
the situation. How about a community bath 
house? Sure, a modern community bath 
house.. But what’s everyone’s is no one’s. 
But back to the water system, I wanted a tap 
outside the door of each house. They could at 
least have water available for drinking, they 
could carry it inside, wash dishes, and so forth. 

Then he told me he had just come from 
the Hopi and the Papago reservation. And in 
this case, the Hopi asked for water available by 
burro, and haul the water even miles in a skin 
or canvas bag. So there’s no rule as to water 
availability or anything else. What is good 
enough for one person is not good enough 
for another and there’s simply no standard as 
applied to Indians. 

But I do think until something is done in 
the Reno colony to completely conform to 
the surroundings, it’s going to be an eyesore. 
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There are now a few modern apartments— 
not modern apartments, but trailers—there, 
there are a few younger couples, and maybe 
if we live long enough, something will be 
done about the whole problem. There has 
been some talk of completely removing the 
Reno Indians and taking them to Nixon, for 
example. About the time this was talked of, Id 
gone down to Nixon, to so-called Hollywood. 
It’s true that if you want to relegate the Indian 
to a hovel, to a shack with a roof over his 
head, you could send him to Nixon. But I’m 
talking about him as a neighbor, living like 
you or me. And this can’t be done with the 
great number of Indians at the Reno colony. 
I don’t believe the Reno colony should be 
moved, because many of these Indians are 
old. Whites couldn’t live at Nixon, nor can 
Indians; they would need medical service, 
relief help and everything else. And sooner 
or later, you’ve got to quit treating them 
separately, trying to return them to the time 
of Fremont, or the battle of Wadsworth, and 
provide—or let them provide—facilities that 
they own, and where they can be assimilated 
in the community without segregation. 

They have a terrific jealousy. I started to 
tell you of this before. A couple of years ago, 
they decided to put on an Indian policeman. 
Now, two or three times before I found an 
Indian that would come with me to fix the 
chlorinator. Well, he got ten or fifteen dollars 
a month to go and check the water, turn on 
the pump and do other chores. But later they 
would tell me I had done this man an injustice, 
because he had been raised above the level of 
the rest of them, and the rest of them were 
then after him, they were jealous of him. 

I know of this one instance, where a 
charming young Indian came from, I believe 
it was one of the Kansas tribes, I got to know 
him fairly well. He was in the Reno colony 
as a policeman, whether he was framed or 


not, I don’t know. But he didn’t last; his wife 
was compromised by some of the local white 
officials. The man had to leave. It is very 
difficult to get a man of leadership in these 
communities. Now once in awhile you do 
it, and you see signs of it, and you see more 
signs all the time. For instance, I believe the 
present top man at Stewart—I don’t know if 
it’s Alves or what; but this man is an Indian, 
something that didn’t happen a few years ago. 
Voorhees of Schurz is another, a very good 
talker, expresses himself quite well. But many 
of them try just so long, they get defeated, or 
they get high enough above the rest, where 
they create jealousies and something happens 
to them. I won’t say in this one case, but I 
asked what happened to the young policeman, 
and I was told two of the Reno policemen got 
to his wife, he walked in; and he was through. 
I guess somebody else would have shot them, 
wouldn’t they? 

Prostitution 

I wonder, without offending someone, if 
I might not talk of prostitution. In my days 
in Nevada, every town had a line. They were 
quite distinct. When I got into public health, 
I began to look on these as something more 
than a place to visit for excitement, or to 
see what’s going on. Incidentally, one of the 
most enjoyable acquaintances I ever had 
was as a five or six-year-old, a prostitute 
from the McGill Junction line. One of our 
favorite pastimes and occupations as a boy in 
McGill was running wild horses. Now I mean 
running wild horses. We ran them down and 
most of us had a couple of mustangs. Harry 
Frost, presently at Reno Printing, lived across 
the street from us. He had a string of horses, 
he took care of them very well. I remember a 
dapple gray by the name of Daydreams. Harry 
and I a number of times have ridden all day 
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bareback—we didn’t have saddles—over Axe 
handle Pass, up to North Creek, and places 
like this, and back. Harry probably had better 
horses and took care of them and used them 
better than most of us who caught wild horses. 

Back to my prostitute friend, Ruby. None 
of us ever went to her place of business other 
than we might get a drink of water; we were 
never inside. She wanted someone who 
respected her as a person, and she would go 
along with us while we ran wild horses. I had 
five or six of them by then. I would go on my 
bicycle or chase them into the corrals down at 
the Junction, put a rope on them, race them 
all day and turn them loose. We had no barns, 
we didn’t feed them, we didn’t even have 
equipment—a bridle or rope—but eventually 
I got a saddle, but we had mustangs. These 
eventually were run off, I suspect by the 
chicken food rustler. A common price for a 
horse from an Indian was six dollars. It was 
usually a two- or three-year-old colt, and you 
broke it yourself, and you nearly got killed in 
the process. 

but, back to prostitution, I remember 
when Ernest Brown got to be district attorney, 
he had two missions that stood out; one was 
to get rid of and do something about the 
children’s killer, the irrigation ditch of Reno; 
the other, the Reno line. At this time the Reno 
line operated just there off the iron bridge on 
Second Street. It had a fair number of cribs, 
and the dance hall itself. It was not unusual to 
have a cross continental train stop for a few 
hours in the daytime while travelers visited 
the line. And, a traveling conventioner could 
go over and visit the honky-tonk. 

Ernest wanted to get rid of this. I eventually 
convinced him it wasn’t engineering, and 
not my public health concern. In this entire 
Reno operation we found one water closet 
discharging into the Truckee River, no 
hand washing facilities, no drinking water 


excepting a Crystal Springs container and a 
common cup. I remember every time I went 
down with Ernest, I’d pick up this cup and 
throw it out into the river. I’d say, “Of all places 
for a common cup! They can at least get paper 
ones.” A representative of the Chinaman 
running the place was a rather charming 
brunette. She had a sorority pin. She would 
also apologize, He’ll get rid of the cups next 
time.” But imagine in this most popular of 
places to visit in Reno—one water closet, no 
hand washing, a common drinking cup! All 
the towns of Nevada had these places. 

I remember at Lovelock, breaking our own 
rule as to toilets. In later days, and this is in the 
’50’s, every food and drink establishment had 
to have a permit from us to operate. And, of 
course, a honky-tonk has to have a bar. Well, 
this lady had to have a license, she had to have 
it by Saturday night. She didn’t tell me that she 
was the madam. She simply wanted to have a 
license, and she had to have it Saturday night. 
Well, it was in May, and I gave her the excuse 
I didn’t have any travel money, so she sent a 
chauffeur, and I still didn’t tumble. 

I eventually sent Sigvard Nielsen up to 
make this inspection. He made the inspection 
of the place, came to the question of toilets, 
and there were no signs on the door. He says, 
“Where’s the signs?” Then he said, “Wait, 
there’s only one toilet in here.” He says, “You 
can’t have men and women using the same 
toilet.” There was no sign on it. He called 
me long distance to say, “she claims she only 
needs one toilet in a whorehouse, because if 
men and women sleep together they ought 
to be able to go to the toilet together.” In this 
particular case, I signed my name, “Okay;” 
we issued the license. 

Another one of the unique ones was at 
Winnemucca. Now, here, and at Elko both, 
this rule applied. A prostitute in these two 
places was never permitted on the streets 
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of the town other than from eleven ’til two. 
They could not mix with the people, they 
had to do their shopping during this period 
of time. These were well-regulated places. 
Incidentally, until recent years you could not 
take a girl to a bar, even in the best of places, 
in Winnemucca. A Winnemucca bartender 
would not serve a woman liquor other than 
at a booth in the restaurant, and this prevailed 
into the ’50 s. 

A first sign I saw of a community economy 
going downhill was when the railroads began 
to move the sections houses and the layover 
period for trainmen was lessened, then 
Caliente economy started to go downhill. 
The first place of business I know that closed 
was the house of prostitution, and I knew this 
because our sanitarians office in Elko was with 
the city police. The police chief required every 
new prostitute to register. And very often, 
on my visits, I was mistaken for the police, 
and would register the incoming prostitute. 
One week I was there, all of the new ones in 
Elko were from Caliente. Incidentally, a very 
interesting thing to comment on, and a person 
will always ask a prostitute, “How’d you get 
into the business?” And the usual answer is, 
“I gave a million dollars of it away before I 
found it was worth money.” The next, “How 
much do you make?” 

And in the Elko instance, the prostitute 
left her diary. About this time World War 
II came along, Ernest Brown wanted to 
close them, and Alida Bowler, who was a 
sociologist, and also was the superintendent 
of the Nixon Indian Reservation, as a side 
activity took unto herself closing of the 
houses of prostitution. I was .amazed to 
find—and she told me this herself—that 
she and another lady had sat outside the 
house of prostitution at Bishop and taken 
down every license number and counted the 
incoming and outgoing people, then called 


them the next day, causing considerable 
concern. From these and the head of the VD 
department of the U. S. Public Health Service, 
Dr. Vonderlehr, I learned something about 
engineering as applied to prostitutes. 

It goes like this. In history, the only time 
there has ever been a control of prostitution, 
was with General Pershing’s army in Mexico. 
All armies travel with, quote, “washerwomen.” 
The Pershing army was well-guarded, and 
if you came in or out of that place, you left 
your name and you had a prophylactic. The 
story of being able to control prostitution or 
prevent disease was well-proven here; it just 
is not possible. 

Many of the madams would come to 
Vonderlehr and, as an engineer, I was on the 
edges of this experience in World War II, 
with Ernest Brown: “We’ll do anything you 
say, we’ll setup our own control procedures, 
we’ll have our girls examined.”(Incidentally, 
many, many of the girls from the Reno line 
were examined once a month by our girls at 
the laboratory. They were very grateful. The 
perfume supply of our lab technicians was 
prodigious; it was always left for them as a 
gift, as was candy.) 

But the mechanics is something like this, 
and I saw this both from diaries, and from the 
experience of Vonderlehr at Yuma, and at Fort 
Ord. Vonderlehr at this time had just visited 
these places. Even prostitutes had learned to 
mechanize their operations, and to be efficient. 
In the cases of Yuma, on a pay day night the 
visitors would come in, the line would form, 
the prostitutes would meet the man, take his 
money and go out in the brush. It was not 
unusual for forty or fifty visits a night. In the 
case of the Salinas operation, Vonderlehr 
Insisted this was eighty or ninety in a night. 
In a house of prostitution in Reno, these 
would run as many as forty and fifty visitors 
per girl. The story is that in a place where the 
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location is fixed, a customer knows where to 
go. If she has to operate as a streetwalker, she 
reduces her contacts to a good night of ten 
or fifteen. So the possibility of an infection 
is reduced by the number of contacts and 
spreading them around and making them 
hard to find reduces infection. Casuals, as the 
syphilis epidemic in recent years in Gerlach or 
our high schools, are another problem. These 
infect many people, and may spread over 
along period of time. Maybe this is like the 
story of the French taxi driver. French taxis 
are notoriously dilapidated and falling apart, 
but the driver, as the prostitute, knows that to 
keep in operation, to keep going, he cares for 
his equipment, or he is out of business, and 
this is probably the theory of the prostitute; 
she has to take care of it or be out of business. 

Incidentally, the Reno line operated 
something like this: there was a taxi stand, 
just off Second Street, about where the present 
fish market is. There was a policeman on duty, 
to keep order. He looked at you as you came 
in and walked around the enclosure. There 
was a covered area in back, 50 if you didn’t 
want to be known, or you knew the girl, you 
could come in the back door. There was no 
sanitation of any kind in the place. I believe 
it sticks in my mind there were as many as 
three thousand visitors a night, wouldn’t 
be sure of this. I don’t even remember the 
number of cribs, or the dance hall area. But it 
was big business. I do know the rent was paid 
at one time to the old Reno Enterprises. The 
Chinaman charged the individual girl. She 
brought nothing but her equipment, there 
was only a bed and a little potbellied stove. 
And, as I said before, the one toilet and the 
one drinking place for the whole operation. 

Did I ever have any contact with Graham 
and McKay who owned the place? Yes, I knew 
them a little, but not very well. 1 didn’t know 
them well—I knew who they were and I would 


see them around town, and I probably have 
talked to them at different times, but that’s 
all. This was their operation, yes, it was a 
company, Rena Enterprises. 

Did I get to know any of the people 
down there as well as I knew my friend, 
Ruby?Yes. Would I like to give a few character 
sketches?Yes. Incidentally, the prostitute 
in such places as Ely and particularly at 
Tonopah, I would know as a generous person. 
I remember any time you were getting 
involved in some community effort—a 
house of a poor, needy family would burn 
up, something of this sort—you could always 
look for support. One of the basketball games 
in the ’20’s—the year Tonopah was the state 
champion—very possibly <26 or ’27, they 
won the state championship, they had six or 
seven players, and they went to the national 
conference at Chicago. A big contributor to 
this activity was Taxine, the operator of the 
Tonopah line. I know that in my problems 
with the swimming pool, when you talk about 
who gave money, Taxine was always high on 
the list. And certainly, in the smaller towns 
the prostitutes were good contributors. Now, 
in Ely, maybe this was as much the individual 
madam as it might be the keeper of the girls 
(and I hesitate to use his name, but he rode on 
the school bus with we school kids. Every day 
he got on at East Ely, rode to Ely, and came 
back that night). 

I do know rather charming people in the 
towns today who operated as madams who 
have been most helpful to me in enterprises 
at Eureka, at Tonopah, Beatty, and other 
places. Incidentally, one of the real national 
headlines was made when the army attempted 
to close the house at Beatty in the late ’40’s. 
The townspeople took up a petition to keep it 
open, and in the introduction to the petition 
that went around, they said, “After all, there 
isn’t much to do at Beatty, we haven’t TV, we 
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don’t have a radio station.” Incidentally, the 
present Beatty house has an air landing strip, 
so does the one at Ash Meadows. 

Anyway, the girls on the line were always 
a soft touch and an excellent place to start 
passing the hat for any community effort. 
And incidentally, one or two of the real, 
large funerals I saw as a youngster in Ely, was 
when one of the girls killed herself. The floral 
offerings were out of this world, there was a 
big parade. There was a lot of sentimentality, 
and they were a part of the way of life. 

Prostitution to 1942, ’43—this is about 
the time of the breaking out of the war, or 
preparation for war—was widely practiced 
with a locale for the operation in almost 
every community. The more notorious one 
of course was the old Reno line. Another one 
was the Las Vegas line, which was probably at 
that time more an extension of the business 
district and more casually located and visited 
by the ordinary person than any other in the 
state. This is in the area, within a block of the 
present Las Vegas post office. There were no 
barriers, no separations of any kind—simply 
an extension of, and slightly off the main 
business district. You simply walked on the 
sidewalk down through the place, and this 
was it. You suddenly would see some little 
one-story affairs, and on one side of the street 
the dance halls and the. girls doing business. 
It was probably a favorite tourist attraction 
when the modern casino tourism wasn’t 
an attraction in Nevada; simply, somebody 
wanted to visit the honky-tonk, and you 
simply walked through it. You drove through 
it with your family if you wanted to. In most 
of the other communities there was a district, 
and in places like Reno this was isolated, with 
a fence around it. But the others were simply 
off by themselves. 

Some rather different practices, as at 
Winnemucca, was until quite recent times— 


the city ordinance at Winnemucca and Elko 
prohibited the girls uptown, other than the 
middle of the day. I believe it is ten o’clock 
to approximately two o’clock. And, they go 
uptown and they look out for their business, 
their medical and their dental appointments, 
and are back in their establishments, and 
they do not mix with the locals in any way. 

As a liberal, and the kind of a person that 
can usually go along with most Western and 
pioneering customs, I would probably be a 
little out of place by objecting to isolated or 
centralized houses of prostitution. Now, this 
is simply two times two, as to the chance of 
infection. There is a strong effort and many, 
many times wishful thinking, that madams 
or someone else can operate a house of 
prostitution without infection. This is simply 
not so. A legalized house of prostitution is 
quite likely to be a source of infection to the 
community. Although, for the life of me, in 
recent years the epidemics that I have known 
of in the various communities of the state 
have not come from houses of prostitution 
but from amateurs. Mathematically, however, 
a girl in a house may have as many as eighty 
contacts a night, and inspection, or a medical 
certificate once a month, once a week, or what 
you will, is not a safeguard. The person who 
follows an infected individual can be infected 
himself. As far as I know, the modern houses 
of prostitution do have a regular inspection 
and this, when the customer, when he is told 
of it, is given a false sense of security. 

As an example, the places operating at 
the present time on the fringes of the Las 
Vegas community, and this is at Lathrop 
Wells and places of this kind, pay for the 
taxi service for the doctor from Tonopah. 
The airplane picks him upon Monday 
morning and he goes down and makes his 
inspection. But an expert will tell you, and 
particularly in gonorrhea, that any person 
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who has been in a house of prostitution (I’m 
speaking of females in this case) will carry 
gonorrhea regardless of precautions. In 
one case, when Dr. Atkinson was president 
of the state tuberculosis association, we’d 
been about the state looking for an early 
location for a TB sanatorium. In these cases 
the lay public has looked at a sanatorium as 
a boost to the economy and wanted a TB 
sanatorium at Caliente, in the old Goldfield 
Hotel, in the Virginia City Brewery. In my 
travels with him, he believed that actually 
the house of prostitution might be a source 
of tuberculosis infection, and his reasoning 
went something like this: the old miner was 
likely to have the complication of silicosis, 
emphysema, tuberculosis, consumption, or 
whatever you call it; the desert rat’s first visit 
is probably to the house of prostitution. And, 
here by mouth-to-mouth contact there is 
very likely a transmission of the tuberculosis 
organism. Aside now from the public health 
aspects, most of the madams, the houses, 
were decorous. They operated as they knew 
they must, their word was good, their credit 
was good. Other than the association of 
prostitution and sin, I would say they were 
excellent members of the community. 

World War II did see the end of the 
Las Vegas line. The shacks were bulldozed 
and the present visitor wouldn’t have the 
slightest idea that this extension of Third 
Street was the old house of prostitution 
area. The present Reno line—the biggest 
other operation was Reno—this closed. As 
far as I know, however, most of the small 
communities operate today, and do an 
excellent business. 

Have I had an opportunity to know what 
their attitudes are toward this? Yes. Now 
invariably, a madam, an operator—Conforte, 
any of the others—will assure you they will 
do everything they can. I’m sure they will. 


Earlier in my experience with prostitution, 
and with people dealing with venereal 
infection, it was a temptation to develop a 
regulatory program. Talk of controls began 
about p42. What can be done? How can 
bordellos operate? They’ll do anything we 
ask. And by “anything we ask” they meant 
they would have the girls examined regularly, 
they would see that they were healthy. But 
again, as I said, with the great number of 
contacts, and the chances of one being 
infected, it is simply not good public health 
to have them in a place where such a great 
number of contacts can be experienced. 

Until quite recently many of the girls 
from certainly the Reno line, and within a 
day or two’s travel of Reno, would come to 
our laboratory on Fifth and Sierra Street 
to have their examinations made by our 
technicians. At least twice, when I knew 
there were warrants for Mr. Conforte’s arrest, 
I would see him drive up to our parking lot on 
Ryland Street with a new girl, or an old one 
coming in for a regular checkup, park on the 
lot, and she’d come in for her examination. 
Probably one of the reasons these Conforte 
girls were noticed is he always drove a big 
automobile, and the girls looked better than 
our usual customers, who were likely to be 
from relief or similar organizations. It is a 
temptation to work with prostitution, to see 
if on a businesslike basis, with control, the 
system couldn’t improve; this just cannot 
be done, sooner or later there is going to 
be infection, and with the great number of 
procurers and pimps, the atmosphere just is 
not attractive. In the smaller communities, 
there is also likely to be an association 
with other crimes of violence in the male 
members and hangers-on. 

I remember one incident, probably in the 
middle or late ’40’s, when a newer group had 
started to operate in Virginia City. They were 
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doing an excellent job, but in almost no time 
at all, there was a murder in the community. 
It was associated with one of the hangers-on, 
one of the male members, and that was the 
end of the house of prostitution. They were 
not always this fortunate. 

For instance, with Conforte’s efforts at the 
Triangle Ranch, and the various operations 
in the neighborhood of Wadsworth and 
Mustang Station, this man wasn’t content to 
operate a house of prostitution. He also tried 
to control the politics, and the politics may 
be necessary for the operation. 

Now, we got involved in many of his 
operations because the laws in this state are 
rather casual on the subject. It is classified 
as a public nuisance when near a school, but 
this is about all. With the bar installation 
on the outskirts of town, a line has to have 
a water supply and a sewer service, and this 
brought us into the picture. At Mustang 
Station, and in Wadsworth, and in that little 
corner joining Lyon and Storey Counties, 
they would move the house back and forth 
as the district attorneys got active in one 
county or the other. We would grant a permit 
for the bar, and many times kept the places 
closed, at least for a little time, because of 
their inadequate sewer system, or some other 
needed public health facilities didn’t work. 

I remember one visit from Mr. Conforte, 
when the girls’ health wasn’t involved with 
venereal infection. The water supply had 
apparently become contaminated, maybe 
the food wasn’t too good, and the girls all 
got diarrhea. This lost Conforte business 
because when they spent their time in the 
bathroom and not in bed, they weren’t 
bringing him any money. What could I do 
to help? Would I come down and show him 
what to do? Now, I would guess that this is 
a business, like anything else, but I didn’t go 
down, even though he offered me the goods 


of the house, pay, or anything else. I did tell 
him what he might do to clear up the water 
supply, and I don’t know how he came out, 
but he did lose some business by this very 
failure to provide facilities. 

Incidentally, in this regard, I remember 
one time making an inspection with Ernest 
Brown at the Reno line. There was no 
sanitation here, not even a toilet, but the bar 
had a one compartment sink. This particular 
Negro madam, in this case, was an attractive 
colored girl, probably in her twenties. By the 
time we made the inspection and given a 
list of corrections with a time limit to do it, 
and not knowing whether she’d do them or 
not, she questioned me to make sure what 
was wanted in the sanitation portion of this 
bar facility; and said she’d take care of it. We 
came back on the day for the completion of 
the work, she had done most of it, she had 
made arrangements for the rest, but she 
wanted to make it very, very plain to me that 
she would do it, that her word was good, and 
when she said she would, this was it. And, 
this is the way I’ve always found these people 
when I worked with, them, their word was 
good. It’s certainly interesting. You think 
often that they’re kind of a criminal element, 
and they are, and yet to know they have a 
high standard of integrity. I’m sure many of 
the girls in these places were high class. There 
were many of them with university degrees, 
many of them with, sorority pins, many of 
them aside from being unfortunate, or at 
some time or place finding that this was a 
way to make a dollar, they were just like any 
other cross-section of society you’d meet in 
a grocery store, a bank, or any place else. 

Incidentally, the very question that you 
ask, “Why, or how did you get into this 
business?” is one of the first questions a 
student of sociology or of psychology will 
ask. It got so it was a little bit irritating to me. 
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I remember one night driving from Battle 
Mountain to Winnemucca. I came upon a 
carload of students from Stanford University 
who had turned their car over. This was 
at the bottom of Golconda hill. They were 
going back to Stanford after the Christmas 
vacation. I drove them to Winnemucca. 
Their main concern was not with their 
wrecked car, not with getting back on the 
road, but they had heard that there was a 
“line” at Winnemucca. And, they wanted 
to ask some questions, “Where was it?” and 
so forth. 

I stayed overnight in Winnemucca that 
night. I saw the three of them the next day, 
with their spokesman, a charming, inquiring, 
male student, and picture him as a leader in 
his class. 2y then he’d arranged for the car, 
but the highlight of his Visit was that he’d 
been up to the line. He had asked this very 
typical question, “How did you get into this 
business?” I’ll tell you the typical answer of 
a prostitute, and there were about three of 
them, as I remember them, but number one 
was likely to be, “I gave a million dollars of it 
away before I found out it was worth money. 
As long as I was giving it away I thought I 
might as well get a little bit out of it.” This 
was a usual answer to the question. I suspect, 
deep down, another answer was: “I couldn’t 
find anything else to do that was any easier.” 
And, this, actually, is the answer to the same 
question of the famous prostitutes in the 
Bible. They were simply humans, it was an 
easy way out, it was an easy dollar. And other 
doors simply (were) closed to them. 

I do remember, as a youngster in the Ely 
area, when people would be coming through 
town and would break down or become 
destitute; it was not unusual to put a mother 
or a wife on the “line” to get enough money 
to get out of town. Now, whether this had 
happened somewhere else, or this was not 


the first time, I don’t know. And another of 
the deep underlying reasons is some man 
brought them here; it was his meal ticket. 
Or an entrapment where they simply got 
involved, over and over again. But, most of 
them I’m sure, didn’t know why they were 
what they were or how they got there. 

It could have been just plainly the money? 
Plainly the money, and it’s the easiest thing 
they could do at the moment. There may have 
been something else, as an excitement. I can 
remember Ernest Brown talking to a very 
attractive little brunette, who, incidentally, 
was a member of one of the better sororities, 
and probably had dropped out of college in 
her junior year. And hers was an excitement. 
This was meeting people and being around 
people—and money. One of the former 
madams operating a hotel and—not a house 
of prostitution, but she’s retired from the 
whorehouses, and is operating a hotel in 
one of the small towns. I believe she would 
say that there was an excitement and an 
association with better people; and I don’t 
explain the “better people,” I would guess 
there’s every kind of a person, every class, 
from the miner with a few bucks in his 
pocket or a ranch hand visiting town after a 
pay day, to the top social and business fixture 
or professional man in the community, as 
customer and friend. 

I have mentioned a couple of Negro 
madams; there isn’t any particular ethnic 
pattern to either the management or workers 
in one of these houses? The one on the Reno 
line, I mentioned before, she might not have 
even been the madam. She was probably the 
one who was most reliable, so she took care 
of the business operation. She got so she’d 
collect the money and keep the place up, 
and this wasn’t much of an effort. But to see 
that the liquor was there, seeing some repairs 
were made. 
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Railroad and Construction 
Camp Inspections 

While mentioning Senator Lattin as I 
was a little while ago, along with his battles, 
was a change in the railroad procedures. For 
instance, we had labor crews. These were very 
likely to be winos, dinos and dingbats that 
had a job today, they were gone tomorrow. 
They didn’t live in a section house, they lived 
in a train crew. They had no toilets, they had 
no water, the food, the housing was horrible. 
Incidentally, a labor representative for this 
track workers union invariably was in Ralph 
Lattin’s area. This also drew Mr. Lattin’s fire. 

It took a lot of time working with the 
railroads. In fact, for a while I would have 
a yearly meeting, every spring, with the top 
official of the Southern, the Union, and the 
Western Pacific railroads in their private 
car on the Sparks or Las Vegas siding, to 
do something about railroad sanitation. 
Incidentally, I don’t think that many of you 
know that the caboose on a railroad car had 
no toilet, that the engineer’s cab had no toilet, 
that the toilet needs were satisfied by the 
coal burner by using the shovel or hanging 
over the edge. But I remember discussing 
one toilet episode with Mr. Simes, then the 
Superintendent for Southern Pacific, who was 
going to a hearing in El Paso, Texas, where one 
of the railroad workers had fallen off the car 
because he was hanging over the edge using 
the toilet. In my discussion with Mr. Simes, 
tongue in cheek when I said, “That was he 
supposed to do?” 

“Stop the train, Wally.” 

We were revolutionary, unreasonable, 
when we wanted toilets on cabooses, a toilet 
on railroad cars, or we attempted to provide 
drinking water on a caboose. Now, even into 
the ’40’s and ’50’s, the caboose water was in 
a barrel with a common dipper. I hope by 


now the tanks that we recommended are 
installed, with a spigot, with disposable cups 
and that they’re serviced by the same crews 
that services the cars on the diner. 

Another famous policy is that we 
don’t permit people to sleep in an eating 
establishment. The family, day-to-day living 
and sleeping are not carried out in a food 
establishment, or in a kitchen. We didn’t think 
this should happen in diners. We were amazed 
to find that at the end of the dining activity, 
the dining crew rolls out their beds on the 
tables; it’s the only place for them. One of the 
crew used to layover in Sparks. They would 
leave Oakland, go to Salt Lake, deadhead 
back, lay over in the Sparks yard, go back to 
Ogden, and then to San Francisco. The only 
place they had to sleep was on the dining 
car tables, e were the only state that objected 
to this procedure. Imposing this kind of a 
requirement on railroad diners may have led 
to their cost being so high, and the nuisance 
from them so great, that they just plain are 
priced out of the market. 

One of the problems was with the sleepers. 
And these used to lay over, just off of Virginia 
Street. Obviously, people using these sleepers 
had to use a toilet (in fact this still exists off 
the main Fremont Street in Las Vegas, where 
there is a section where the sleepers are 
pulled off). There was an objection after the 
war to the handlers, belonging to the unions 
usually, having to come over from Sparks and 
remove these cans placed under the toilet, 
haul them to Sparks, and empty them. I did 
my darnedest to provide a sewer connection 
like you might in a trailer court. I find there is 
no standardization of Pullman cars; one will 
have a connection on the right, one on the left. 
We did attempt to design a trough like facility, 
where this would be water-flushed, and I think 
one was eventually installed in Sacramento. 
How do you like that for primitive. 
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The railroads didn’t appreciate these 
necessary activities, and the lobbyists for the 
railroad—this was Ollie Thomas in later days, 
and before him my good friend Ray Marks. 
These people had problems, too. Regardless of 
the shock at some of my ideas, they’d usually 
try to understand. They did their darnedest 
and eventually the change in practices caught 
up with them. They did their best to meet 
these requirements, fir. Simes would be quite 
shocked, and said every time he crossed 
the yard at Ogden, he thanked God that 
Wally White didn’t run sanitation in Ogden. 
Eventually the Union Pacific, after World 
War II, established a sanitation division and 
the engineer was one of the vice presidents. 
I considered taking this job on the Union 
Pacific. 

The changes were remarkable. For 
instance, they used to have an old wooden 
car for the extra gang, where I say “used to,” 
this is not too many years ago. These gangs 
usually were at This bee, on the outskirts of 
Sparks, at Gerlach, and Hazen, and numbered 
hundreds of men. These were brought in and 
they had a boardinghouse in an old boxcar. 
Oh, the food, it was the best they could 
provide, but it wasn’t very good. The water, 
the sleeping accommodations left much 
to be desired. Contrast this to the last few 
years when the Southern Pacific now has a 
trailer facility in most of the towns. These 
are modern trailers. The extra gang unit is a 
high-class mobile unit that will meet the food 
and drink establishment requirements of the 
best of the states. It is Grade A. 

Incidentally, a little of this also happened 
on the construction camps. These were likely 
to be tents, wagons, old automobiles. And 
to bring in several hundred men to build a 
highway for a short period, didn’t include 
elaborate living accommodations. The Isbell 
Construction Company were the first of these 


to provide a Grade A mobile food facility. 
A mobile unit, with shower facilities, with 
hot and cold water. Eventually, most of our 
Nevada operators—Andy Drumm, Silver 
State construction—did this. 

Our problem then became the out-of-state 
operator who came in, ignoring the needs of 
the working man, and competing with first 
class Nevada operations, and not having these 
facilities. I don’t believe that the railroads 
themselves ever did much harm. We mutually 
respected one another’s position. They lobbied 
and would muster votes against our programs, 
but at the same time, with people like Ralph 
Lattin and the labor union movement, a 
change for the better was inevitable. I’d say 
we got along very well, We had respect for 
one another, and some of the most enjoyable 
contacts I have had was that meeting yearly 
with the top officials of the three great roads. 
Incidentally, to this day I get the Union Pacific 
calendar out of Omaha, and usually the box 
of matches that goes with it. 

As I have indicated, along with the 
railroad facilities, one of the inspection 
responsibilities of the Health Department is 
highway construction camps. I don’t know 
how long this law has been on the books, 
that we had to inspect highway construction 
camps. But one of the early epidemics, and 
I mentioned this a couple of times, was one 
Dr. Hamer told me about, was building 
the Topaz dam. There’s dust around a road 
moving project today, but not like it used to 
be, because in addition to dust, you had flies. 
This was horses, manure, flies by the millions, 
and these were the earlier carriers—very 
strong carriers—of typhoid. There was one 
of these at Topaz Lake. This did result in our 
checking camps regularly. 

We never knew too:., much about where 
these camps would be—we only had one 
or two people—but invariably there would 
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be a complaint from a discharged worker 
or one that just couldn’t take it. We’d go out 
and check it. And they needed checking. 
This went on with inadequate facilities very 
similar to the railroad section, or extra gangs; 
these were very primitive. They’d have a tent 
to cook in, and maybe if you’re lucky, an 
outside privy and haul your water, things 
like this. But eventually, this resulted in the 
Isbell Construction and Dodge at Fallon 
building modern facilities. Now when I say 
building modern facilities, I mean it was 
on wheels, of stainless steel and a modern 
Grade A kitchen. There was refrigeration 
and things of this kind. And these two were 
the first to provide such, a facility, including 
showers and water, flush toilets. With, these a 
workman could keep clean. These innovations 
by these road builders—and these came 
before the railroaders started to do this. The 
accommodations were not always what they 
should be. Most contractors—Dodge, Silver 
State Construction, Isbell—had reasonably 
good tents with wood floors and siding. 
When I say reasonably, I’m not saying there 
was something wrong with them; they did 
the best they could under the circumstances, 
and as they were told to do, and as they could 
improvise and provide facilities. But when a 
big contractor from out of the state would 
come in, we would always have trouble. 
Maybe he was too far from his base of supply, 
but he didn’t take care of the crews. And the 
food would be pretty horrible, with flies, 
inadequate sewage disposal, and a poor water 
supply. 

How did we go about making them 
comply? Oh, you go out and call on them, 
see what is wrong, leave them a report, 
and without other support tried to get 
improvement. With the emergence of the 
unions, though, and particularly in the 
’40’s, after the War, the unions would have 


a representative, and he would go and do 
some inspecting and he would stay after us 
til we’d see something was done. Now we 
could get some improvements, but not real 
basic improvements, because most of these 
jobs were for a rather short time. They’re 
seasonal—during the summer months—and 
they’re gone. With better roads, however, 
some contracts would go two or three years, 
they’d close down in the wintertime. And 
they might put in a semblance of a modern 
plant. And they began to have to have water 
for tamping and compaction and things 
of this kind, so they could also provide 
it for the workmen. But these were later 
and more modern developments. I guess 
the construction practices would make it 
necessary to do some of these other things. 

I think we still have a long way to go on 
dust removal. For instance now in Clark 
and Washoe county, with their air pollution 
ordinances, I don’t believe the man on the 
crusher or on the sand hoppers or screens, 
will be as exposed to dust and silicosis as 
he used to be. But there are construction 
projects where you can’t see the man on 
the gravel plant for the dust. I’m not talking 
about sanitation here, but I’m talking about 
occupational health and exposure to dust. 

We have had to inspect the highway 
department recreational facilities, too; not just 
the work camps, but the little roadside rests 
they have. Have we run into problems there? 
No, not too much. The highway departments 
when they’ve put these in, reasonably, have 
been rather well thought-out programs. They 
have men along the right-of-way, they have 
maintenance men on all these stretches of 
road. By and large they’re good. Some of them 
are better than others, but all do a good job 
for the traveler. 

I know one I was particularly pleased 
with—and I think there’s a future for these 
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roadside rests—is that one down at Millers 
station below Tonopah. A couple of shade 
trees, a pitcher pump, and a privy. Very 
seldom you go by that you don’t find a couple 
of cars parked here, enjoying this facility. 
Another one is up on the top of Austin 
Summit. Unfortunately, the one at Austin 
Summit, the water would show positive coli 
and we would have to put up a sign saying 
“water not safe”; it was popular anyway. There 
was no electricity, no water pressure, and you 
can’t put in a treatment facility without these, 
although Denton Hayes and I did try, we put 
in sort of a drip chlorination system. I don’t 
think I’ve ever gone through there in the fall— 
where I didn’t find a number of people parked 
at the rest at Austin Summit or at Miller’s. And 
of course, with the new modern freeways of 
today, these rest areas will be a necessity. And 
certainly the one here west of town [Reno] is 
well patronized; there’s quite a string of cars 
there, almost day and night. 

This is the kind of a future that we have, 
rest station here, or there, and I think their 
use will grow. But the highway department 
basically, tried to include these in their 
program. You know, they were prohibited 
for a while. They were only supposed to 
spend their dollars for highways. Now of 
course, I don’t know whether Lady Bird was 
responsible for some of this, but these rest 
programs have been liberalized now that you 
just don’t travel, you need some rest spots, and 
a beautification program; I would think these 
programs will grow. This is good, because 
people will stop, and they’ll take a rest and 
they won’t press so hard. 

Industrial Hygiene, Air Pollution 

In the area of industrial hygiene, one of 
the most spectacular exposures was that at the 
Getchell Mine in the late ’50’s. The Getchell 


Mine produces gold, silver; at one time it had 
a tungsten operation. This treats an arsenic 
sulfur ore, and that arsenic from the stacks 
and from the dust is excessively high and 
has resulted in dermatitis and secondary 
infection of staphylococcus of workmen, 
but more with the school children on the 
adjoining school yards. In one examination, 
almost every child in that school was in some 
way involved. We have colored photographs 
showing spectacular damage, a hole through 
the nose of a workman, many secondary 
infections from just itching and scratching, 
with staphylococcus on the wrists, about the 
buttocks and legs of children. In the plant 
itself, the company, as early as World War 
II, spent considerable money to put in a 
precipitator, to get a ventilation system, but 
there still remained accidents and not too 
much attention to the exposures of workmen. 
During World War II, the company operated 
as one of the few gold operations in the 
state, but they had a by-product, arsenic 
pentoxide, which was supposed to be used 
as a war chemical. They also operated a 
boardinghouse, and as a gold, or as an arsenic 
producer, were not subjected to the rationing 
of the civilian population. This became a very 
popular place to stop overnight, when on 
a number of occasions I’ve seen more U. S. 
Army cars than cars of workmen, and with 
their exempt license sparked here to get a 
steak dinner, and to make inspections. The 
arsenic from this mine, from this milling 
and smelting operation when spread over the 
countryside will result in exposures that are 
detrimental to humans and to animals. 

In our investigations, we could quickly 
relate the cleanliness of a household to the 
exposure of the individual. For instance, that 
family with a screened back porch that was 
slightly enclosed, where the man came home 
at night and left all of his work clothes on the 
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porch, where he carefully bathed and where 
the wife was careful about her vacuuming so 
there was no dust, had a low arsenic content 
in the urine, and also very little dermatitis. A 
man who wore his clothes home and spread 
the dust from his boots and clothes about the 
household was likely to have a high exposure 
rate to himself, his children and his family 

Incidentally, there is and had been from 
the very early days a story of damage to sheep. 
Cattlemen crossing this particular area and 
bringing their stock to market suffered heavy 
losses from poisoning. During these drives, 
attendants were stationed at the springs in the 
area to move the animals through. There was 
at least one serious damage claim against the 
Getchell company for the loss of sheep because 
apparently the arsenic is in the soil, and then 
animals come through and are exposed or lick 
the dust, or graze, they can be exposed. At any 
rate there is, historically, stories and evidence 
of large flock losses in coming through the 
area above the Getchell Mine. 

Another of the more serious and refined 
industrial investigations was that of the 
Eagle-Picher Company below Clarks Station 
in Washoe County. These people turn 
out diatomaceous earth for filtering, as 
an absorbent in sweeping, as a filler, and 
many, many other uses. The product is fine, 
and for some reason is not associated with 
pneumoconiosis as are the diatomaceous 
earth plants in other areas as at Lompoc, 
California. Our investigations show that the 
diatom mined by Eagle-Picher in Nevada at 
Clark Station was amorphous, was low in 
crystobolite and crystalline silica. It was also 
a freshwater diatom which is a larger particle, 
and probably filtered out of the air stream 
to the lungs by the hairs of the nose and the 
cilia, and rejected and not finding its way to 
the lungs, where it starts an irritation, or is 
encrusted and results in silicosis. 


An interesting development at the Eagle- 
Picher plant was that some of the old Tonopah 
silicotics were here. They had also been to 
the gypsum mine at Gerlach, and for some 
reason the silicotic’s involvements—lung 
involvement—was eased by exposure to 
gypsum. These are the two larger exposures 
that were investigated by the health 
department, although day to day there are 
many, many of these. For instance, there is 
no question that the crusher operations at 
Kennecott do result in silicosis in the men 
working about the crusher, the men in the 
foundry, and the sweepers about the plants. 

There are episodes, and have been 
episodes, of exposure to solvents, to gases 
as sulfur dioxide, and to the severe titanium 
tetrachloride, hydrogen sulfide, and pesticide 
byproduct benzine hexachloride in the BMI 
complex at Las Vegas. Shortly after 1947, 
the exposures in this area were so great that 
there were mornings you couldn’t find your 
way to work from Las Vegas to the plant. 
And I personally know of one instance where 
an exposure of less than twenty-four hours 
resulted in the removal of a poor paint job of 
f the license plates of an automobile. By now, 
efforts beginning in about 1951, ’52, have 
resulted in improved plant processes, in the 
treatment of the emissions from these various 
plants, until they are becoming tolerable. 

There are still problems with air pollution 
from the BMI operations. The BMI operation 
is a completely separate property from that of 
the adjoining town of Henderson. Henderson 
is a political subdivision, it’s a townsite, has 
a council form of government, and being 
almost contiguous with the plant operations, 
there were exposures in the townsite area. The 
town people claimed vegetation damage, paint 
was discolored, and the people exposed. This 
did happen at different times, and probably 
will happen with the town site so close to 
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an operation of this kind. The BMI group 
have excellent consultation with specialists 
and prefer—and did and are attempting—to 
handle their problem with a committee of 
individuals from each of the plant operating 
companies. As far as I know, they have this 
operation under control. 

Clark County by now has a local ordinance, 
or set of regulations, under the Clark County 
district health department. One of the features 
of this is the control of dust. This area has 
grown since 1905, to an assessed valuation 
just 100 times what it was in 1905, taking raw 
desert land and changing the surface is bound 
to have dust. This ordinance has an excellent 
provision for control of dust, the dust is from 
property, private construction and highways. 
The ordinance is in its early stages, but if 
enforced will result in a real improvement 
for this area. 

Washoe County has an ordinance, but 
their exposures principally are smoke— 
products of combustion. However, as times 
goes on the automobile emission will become 
a problem in both of these valleys. Both 
of them are somewhat enclosed, there are 
inversion possibilities which confine and 
concentrate the products of civilization, of 
living, and of the automobile in a layer directly 
adjacent to the ground. By now the Washoe 
County ordinance has been enforced and has 
effectively removed smoke and products of 
heating combustion, including the stopping 
the burning of garbage, which is now disposed 
of to a sanitary land fill east of town, at 
Mustang Station. 

At one time, after the California ordinances 
went into effect on burning, one of the large 
trucking companies returned from the Pacific 
Coast with automobile tires for burning. In 
this enclosed valley the black, heavy, sooty 
smoke from this operation quickly filled the 
air and was discontinued. As time goes on, 


air pollution problems that exist in a nuisance 
fashion in a number of other towns will result 
in no more garbage dumps with burning, with 
stopping of backyard burning, and obviously 
every automobile within the next five or six 
years is going to have to have a gas burning 
device on it. 

The other towns with air pollution 
problems are Carson City, this is burning 
again—from the garbage dump—and dust; 
Gabbs Valley or the city of Gabbs, with dust 
from its mining operation and the adjoining 
surfaces; diatomaceous earth at Fernley; and 
one of almost herculean magnitude, that of 
dust at Kennecott Corporation at McGill. By 
now the tailings have started to be deposited 
west of town at McGill and have become of 
such magnitude as to extend far beyond the 
Nevada Northern tracks on the west slopes 
of Step toe Valley, tailings have covered the 
old McGill ranch, and are almost to the main 
street of the community. Wind direction in 
town is usually from the south to the north, 
but when there is a change in wind direction, 
it blows from the tailings deposits back over 
town, and the dust problems here are severe. 
This is not a censure of Kennecott, because we 
know they have spent hundreds of thousands 
of dollars attempting to control this dust. 
There have been attempts to use oil from 
crankcases or from any other source, to plant 
on it, and any remedy that would be successful 
would be tried by the company because it is a 
problem that is going to lead to difficulty in 
the future. It is a nuisance today, and with the 
company selling off the housing, where’ this 
housing is now private property, there can be 
nothing but trouble and litigation at McGill. 

I lived at McGill as a youngster. A 
diversion was to dig in the tailings banks, a 
dangerous practice. One of our favorite stunts 
was get down there, and dig into sandbanks 
of tailings. A stream coming through there 
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would eat rather steep banks into them and 
we would always tunnel into them; it was 
real dangerous. One of the very interesting 
little sidelights was we would skate on these 
tailing ponds—where the Water would be 
rather shallow and would freeze, and this 
would make nice skating. Skates quickly 
changed from a chrome, or a bright steel, or 
a rusty iron color, to a copper color. What you 
have is a displacement of iron by copper, as 
in Mendelev’s table. It made it interesting to 
do this, to just skate over and about the first 
time you sat around the fire, to look down and 
see the bottoms of all the skates a very pretty 
bronze color. 

Cemeteries and Mausoleums; 
Funeral Practices 

One of the investigators, probably 
during the Pittman administration, made 
an investigation of the Health Department. 
Our activities were rather broad. I remember 
him making a comment that from the time 
you were born to the time you were buried 
in Nevada, the Health Department had 
something to do with you. There’s nothing 
wrong with this. We would believe that this 
is as it should be. For instance, the recording 
of your birth and death, the prenatal clinics, 
the water, the food, the sewage disposal, the 
exposure to insects and animals, is protection 
to practically everyone. Another activity that 
was a little bit unusual in our State was the 
Health Department had to approve mausolea. 
Incidentally, there were a number of small 
private mausolea; one or two in Elko—I would 
guess most every cemetery in the state might 
have one or two. But there are a number of 
them in the Masonic cemetery in Reno. In 
these cases we had to check the plans for 
construction, and one of my very finest friends 
was Howard Seiddell, a Swedish artisan; he 


did the mausoleum for Jean Harlow, for the 
Queen of the Belgians; in fact, he had a huge 
diamond ring, a full half inch across—given 
to him by the Queen of the Belgians. He also 
did the Alamo and Forest Lawn. 

Up to the time of Howard Seiddell’s 
interests or involvement in Nevada mausoleum 
construction, the various mausolea were 
usually built by amateurs who might build 
one and that was it. You can see these in 
granite about Nevada. There were one or two 
of nothing more than plaster and concrete. 
Fortunately, by now these have been torn 
down. Howard Seiddell was an artist, lie built 
of marble, his jobs were beautifully fitted, 
only the best of materials, and he knew what 
he was doing. 

Probably to the middle ’40’s all of our 
mausolea were private. Beginning probably in 
the middle AO’s or early AO’s they began to put 
in the larger ones—multiple units. These were 
interesting jobs, and I personally opposed 
any mausoleum ever being built for the use 
of the general public by private interests, but 
not by the individual for his own family, but 
by private parties. In this case, when a person 
is buried, he is there forever. Someone had 
better take care of it. 

I have little faith in the integrity or any 
kind of assurances provided by private 
corporations or individuals building these 
for profit, because they’re only as good as 
the life of the individual running it, and 
when he’s gone it’s liable to fall into disuse. 
I saw too many cemetery associations in the 
south that were set up this way, and once the 
crypts or lots are sold, that’s the end of it. I 
believe very strongly that this should be a 
government organization, a lodge, if you will, 
a church, or an organization that has existence 
in perpetuity. 

The Odd Fellows got interested in a 
mausoleum. F. A. Riley, one of the directors, 
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was a very conservative man. He ran a little 
second-hand store on Second Street, but the 
man knew money, he was conservative, and he 
got out of the Odd Fellows investments some 
return on every penny spent while he was a 
director. It was very difficult for him to get 
involved with the present large mausoleum 
in the Odd Fellows cemetery, because one of 
the laws said you had to put up at least fifteen 
percent for maintenance. And fifteen percent 
to just sit there was a little bit offensive to 
Riley. But eventually he did come around and 
the Odd Fellows built the present modern 
mausoleum, and eventually a crematory. 

About this same time, the Catholics got 
interested and wanted to build a mausoleum 
just beyond Chalk Bluff. I remember my 
discussion with Father Harrigan and Bishop 
Gorman on this. I was attempting to explain 
to them that the profits in this were high, 
ten dollars to one dollar invested, but that 
there was a need for a crematory in Nevada. 
I knew Nevada had a hundred cremations a 
year. Usually these were Chinese, Orientals, 
whose bodies had to be returned to the 
land of their fathers. Therefore, they were 
shipped, usually to San Francisco, for 
cremation. But this seemed to me to be 
enough of a nucleus to afford one. rise first 
one of these was put in as an adjunct to the 
Odd Fellows crematory. 

Bishop Gorman took quite well my 
suggestion, my serious discussion, that he 
should build a mausoleum, but with it a 
crematory. I suspect that I had said this from 
the standpoint of a business and knowing 
better, but he did chuckle slightly when he 
said, “No, this just didn’t fit.” But he did build 
a mausoleum and, incidentally, it’s on the 
end of Virginia Street. There is room for an 
enlargement of this facility and it is well done, 
excepting if you were talking to Mr. Seiddell, 
who couldn’t very well see a competitor 


building a mausoleum which was going to 
eliminate the need for private mausolea. 

Some of our people did build in 
anticipation of their future needs. One of 
these, it was Mr. Si Ross. Another one was Vail 
Pittman, former governor, and I remember 
well working with these two. And both of 
these were done by Mr. Seiddell. 

When I mention Seiddell, there’s a very 
famous big cemetery for the movie stars 
in Hollywood-Forest Lawn—with many of 
Seiddell’s works. I’ve mentioned the Belgians, 
I do know about the time I was working 
with him, he did the Jean Harlow one. And, 
incidentally, he did the memorial for the 
Alamo in San Antonio, he was a real artist 
with pride and satisfaction in what he did. 
He was a charming man to know. He would 
always stay at the Riverside. I don’t think he 
was a drinker, but he would enjoy sitting at 
the end of the bar and buying drinks, and 
usually for the more attractive girls, probably 
the cocktail waitresses around the place, and 
flashing his big diamonds. 

I mentioned the problem of funeral 
regulations before. I believe the regulations 
on mausolea that we wrote back in the ’30’s 
are still in existence today. I had gone to a 
funeral director’s convention at the direction 
of Governor Kirman to investigate a private 
group wanting to put in a mausoleum in this 
same location, out beyond Chalk Bluffs. At 
this time I learned—and I don’t suspect that 
the Mackay School of Mines knows—that up 
until the ’50’s the most successful, the larger 
funeral, or cemetery and burial facilities, 
including mausolea, in the West were built 
by mining engineers. The time I visited this 
particular convention, or meeting, with the 
Board of Professional and Licensing of Trades 
in Sacramento, I got a small book written by 
one of these—I believe it was a man named 
Welch, who was a mining engineer, operating 
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out of the Seattle area. The ones behind the 
Sacramento and Forest Lawn were mining 
engineers, wow, this is an application of the art 
in reverse, where they’re putting something 
back in the ground instead of taking it out. 

We very many times kidded about the 
very broad interests of the health department. 
When you don’t know what else to do, when 
you can’t get an answer to a question, call 
them. I remember one call from Bud Young 
one day, “How deep do you bury an Indian?” 
Well, now, let’s face it, how deep do you bury 
a person? The laws are rather vague on the 
subject. But by the time I had taken a day or 
so to look at this I found that a body under 
two years of age is to be buried three feet; 
beyond this it is probably a six-foot deep 
excavation. I joked about this as an example 
of the questions that are sometimes asked, 
and I thought I might know something about 
this until I got in the Las Vegas area and told 
some funeral directors this story, and found 
it didn’t apply there. 

For instance, in one case, on one of the 
tribes in the Moapa area, they said they 
delivered the body to the colony about 
sundown. They didn’t know what happened 
to it. Apparently the Indians then took over, 
performed some kind of ceremony; whether 
they burned it or what they did with it, I 
don’t know. But apparently, the practices 
vary, and there are many other practices we 
don’t know about in Nevada. I did get a job 
one time, along with my other Duties, of 
making a survey for the funeral directors for 
the Board of Licensed Embalmers, to inspect 
the various funeral parlors in the state. I 
remember one of them in the Pioche area 
was a garage mechanic. He operated a facility 
next door. Now, there’s nothing wrong with 
this, excepting he’d simply been doing this as 
a part-time arrangement. I’ve talked about 
protection when they’re burying diseased 


bodies and was quite shocked at some of the 
practices, and some of their fears or lack of 
fears—there was no consistency or science to 
their practices at all. 

In some places there were no embalmers. 
I’ve mentioned previously, my friend, Lena 
Dority, at Jarbidge. And in the not too 
distant past, I knew one at Eureka that simply 
prepared the body like they did in earlier 
times, when the body simply was not kept, it 
was prepared for burial without embalming. 

And incidentally, in these investigations, 
I remember one episode in Hawthorne where 
the barber of the community was taking a 
correspondence course in embalming and 
who would obtain a corpse of a person killed 
on the road or a transient and practice on him 
in the garage. One of the real scandals here, 
probably in the ’40’s, was this practice was 
carried on in the garage. The garage was of 
corrugated iron, and not sealed very tightly. 
The body was placed on planks between two 
sawhorses and parts were carried into the 
street by dogs, and the children got a few 
parts. Well, obviously there was a furor, and 
he was out of the business. But I would guess 
that the practices were, as in most other 
practices in Nevada, mostly adequate. Some 
of them were rather primitive, some of them, 
in the light of present-day knowledge, rather 
shocking. 

In this regard, a few years ago they passed 
a law in California that ashes of cremated 
persons had to be returned to a licensed 
funeral director to be disposed of by them. 
While this law was under consideration in 
California, we got many, many letters from 
people in California offended by this; the 
additional restrictions were opposed, and 
these people asked, could they still bury a 
person in Nevada? Could they still dispose 
of the ashes by broadcasting? And what 
arrangements could they make? My answer 
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always was that there was not a restriction 
(although there may now be, because usually 
what California does, we do), but as long as 
this was not advertised, it was not made crude 
or accompanied by show, Nevada had no 
objection to scattering ashes from the peaks 
or anywhere else. But please don’t put them 
in Lake Tahoe and advertise it! 

Incidentally, as a youngster, they were 
still making the coffins, by a handyman, 
if you will. And I believe in the early days 
of Tonopah—and when I say “early days “ 
into the AO’s—there was still a small crew of 
carpenters engaged in making the coffins at 
Tonopah. They used to say there was always 
a top man building coffins for those killed 
underground, or from pneumonia, and these 
were major causes of death into the AO’s. 

Civil Defense in Nevada 

Civil defense is, in most states, a grand¬ 
sounding title, quite an organization, but it 
wasn’t popular. It was, I think, by most of the 
people I knew, that—unless they were full¬ 
time employees for civil defense—entered 
into reluctantly. 

In my own case, I was offered the top 
job in sanitary engineering for Civil Defense 
in Washington. I just couldn’t get enthused. 
This is like an opening of a speech, that I 
very often give, “may my words be sweet 
and tender, for tomorrow I may eat them!” 
And eventually, this may apply to Civil 
Defense. But, we just don’t want to look 
ahead. We did have excellent committees, 
the people served, and they served with 
reluctance, but they did a good job. Some 
of this did have some benefits. For instance, 
you should have flexibility on water systems. 
For up to this time, you couldn’t have them 
interconnected. I’m thinking of such things 
as the interconnection of the water supply 


at Gardnerville and Minden. Civil Defense 
encouraged this connection. And it’s existed 
to this day; in fact at this time, it’s a single 
water system. 

There was such a thing as storage of 
chemicals, for instance, HTH. To give Civil 
Defense its due, these chemicals have been 
used time and again during emergency; at 
the time of the Battle Mountain flood, the 
episode at Eureka, at Austin, and other places 
when the chlorine was there when needed. 
And in ordinary difficulties with water 
systems allover the state, where previously you 
couldn’t find HTH or chemicals for the water 
system, invariably the Civil Defense supplies 
would still be available. 

He did have inventories of equipment. 
It’s fortunate we didn’t use them. There were 
regular meetings; there was an interchange 
of sorts, and I can remember a few instances 
when we were able to borrow pipe or 
equipment based on these inventories. In fact, 
the chlorinator off one of the Reno systems, 
when a more modern one was put on, went 
to Carson for their everyday operation. And 
these were little relationships developing out 
of Civil Defense. 

There is a very excellent manual on water 
supply, there’s a full-time organization in 
Carson, paid now to do this job. But maybe 
this is like anything else; if the person doesn’t 
have the job that’s full time, and is his major 
activity, he’s liable not to do it. And it has 
developed into an organization that has a 
full-time purpose and alertness. 

In the case of the Battle Mountain flood, 
without the Civil Defense organization, 
those people would have been in a terrible 
fix; they were bad off as it was. But there was 
a mechanism that promptly went in, and did 
a job of cleaning up, of providing food and 
water. In fact, the same thing applied in the 
floods in Reno. Certainly the aftereffects, the 
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mechanism of replacement, and of obtaining 
federal funds with Civil Defense, worked. But 
in the early days, without someone fulltime 
paid to it, just giving this to some of the rest 
of us to do it as an added Duty, left much to 
be desired. I can’t say it didn’t work because 
we’ve had some benefits from this activity. 

Incidentally, an outgrowth of this is 
probably the present inventory of hospitals. 
There are portable hospitals spread all over 
the state; they’re ready in case we need them, 
they’re fully equipped. 

I could never get very sympathetic, 
however, to the plan for Civil Defense—or 
the population movement—in case of a 
catastrophe, moving to Austin. My gracious, 
Austin hasn’t enough water for itself! The 
town of Austin doesn’t use as much water 
today as an ordinary Reno resident with a 
small swimming pool. I don’t know how much 
gasoline and fuel they have. There’s not many 
rooms. I thought this was absurd. And going 
out in this area, and shoot a few rabbits, and 
things to eat, I just think this is silly! There’s 
no resources of any kind! And I think, yes, it 
was an essential part of the state plan. 

Atomic Energy and Public Health 

With the coming of the Nevada Test Site, 
there wasn’t too much difficulty originally, 
because it brought huge sums of money to 
the state. It brought highly-educated people to 
the state. By and large, we have had no trouble 
with this. They briefed us completely and 
thoroughly. We knew what they were going 
to do; we think they had excellent controls. 
Incidentally, in the early tests, certainly the 
first couple of them would be let off at dawn 
or an hour before dawn, and many, many 
people stayed awake or got up to see them. But 
during the countdown period, which might 
begin twenty-four, forty-eight hours ahead, 


there was a regular reporting to—and this is 
required in the act—to the governor. Well, 
after he got a couple of these after midnight 
calls, he designated somebody else. And the 
first thing you know I got the assignment of 
authorizing these shots for Nevada. And it was 
about the third shot, down at Mercury, and I 
get a phone call about two in the morning. I 
was totally unprepared, excepting I think Dr. 
Hurley had said, “Look,” he says, “there’s some 
darn fool been calling me up about this atomic 
blast and,” he said, “the governor got tired of 
it and he turned it tome. Now,” he says, “I’m 
telling him to call you.” 

I didn’t pay particular attention at the call. 
I jumped out of bed with the—not jumped 
out—I rambled over to the phone, and a 
very precise, “This is Colonel So-and-So. Beg 
permission to fire an atomic blast at such- 
and-such a time,” which was the next thirty 
minutes, or some blamed thing,” the wind 
direction is this, the forecast is that.” I was 
never so tempted to say, “Permission denied,” 
and hang up, because all of the networks, the 
radio, the newspapers, everyone was standing 
by for the damned thing. They knew they were 
going to do it. I have been sorry ever since that 
I didn’t make headlines and say, “Permission 
denied” and hang up, and go to bed; I’m sure 
I would have caused a sensation. 

But they have briefed us. I suspect this 
use of radiation is no different than the early 
automobile, or the gun, or the simple crossing 
the street; we’re living in a highly regulated 
time and society. With the population we 
have, we’re in an extremely regulated society. 
They believe they know what they’re doing. 
I’ve made a number of personal investigations. 
I think some of the complaints are rather 
absurd. I know one rancher was paid six 
hundred dollars for field stallion running 
wild, because an eastern veterinarian looked 
at the beast and he said, “Look at the scars on 
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his neck.” Well, as a Nevada youngster with the 
recreations of running wild horses, you know 
that wild stallions are not gentle creatures; 
they’re scarred all over from fighting. 

But this was not much different from one 
of the investigations I made. I saw a dog with 
some patchy skin and some sores. I talked to 
the cowboy who had ridden through this dust 
cloud for a radiation experiment, his skin had 
been burning ever since. Well, I asked for an 
examination; the dog had mange. But let’s say 
this, when they suggest this is an exposure, 
this is one of the symptoms of it, it’s easy to 
go astray as did the eastern veterinarian on 
the wild horse. 

But after one exposure where one of our 
highways were closed, and a group of state 
people came through when the blast went off, 
and the car was pretty much in the dust path, 
and they called and wanted to know what 
happened, why they weren’t warned, and the 
board directed me to obtain an explanation. 
Well, at this time, the only way a person could 
get this information was on order from the 
President of the United States. I will say this, 
Mr. Reeves of AEC explained patiently why 
he couldn’t give any information; he went to 
Washington; he did not get permission, but he 
said he told me he was going to brief me, and 
he did. I remember he followed me all around 
the state on his way back from Washington, 
and found me at Elko, where he flew to brief 
me. Now I guess that it’s very easy to get 
emotional about this. I know there was a team 
of Utah scientists, doctors and other scientists, 
that after one of the blasts, went through the 
streets of Las Vegas in white coats, sampling 
people. Now I had learned long ago in the 
plague epidemic that you don’t go—at least in 
a Mexican population—running up and down 
the street in white coats, sampling people 
with plague when they’re already scared to 
death and think the medicine man and God’s 


disfavor is being visited on you. But these 
things cause sensation and emotionalism. 
And opponents of atomic energy are not 
above emotional attacks. 

I know when we were considering such 
things as the burial ground for low-yield 
atomic waste at Beatty, Nevada, we held 
many hearings. I myself originally opposed 
this. They told of exposures, they told of the 
dangers and, incidentally, of emotionalism. 
Atomic exposure is ideal for emotionalism 
because it is claimed to impair reproduction. 
And men in the service have always been 
rather upset with any exposure impairing 
manhood. Take the World War II. The soldier 
in the South Pacific had a terrific propaganda 
barrage thrown at him when they told him, 
don’t take your quinine or your atabrine, 
because this involves your sexual activities! 
And obviously the sucker didn’t take it, and 
he got malaria. 

The same thing applies in the case of 
radiation. I think the thing that made me 
suddenly change, was the testimony of one of 
the experts; I think it was Jimmy Terrill, the 
present head of air pollution in Washington, 
who was then an expert out of the San 
Francisco office. And one of those experts said 
something like this: “Yes, there is radiation 
waste,” he says, “but the only effect on you 
would be if you sat on the atomic waste long 
enough, you’d wear out the seat of your pants 
before you were ever affected with a radiation 
exposure. 

Now I will recognize there is a problem 
when you tell people, “Don’t go in your house; 
it’s liable to collapse from the explosion.” Now 
if there’s a least possibility of this, I don’t think 
we should be blasting, and I don’t think I’m 
being emotional when I say this. I think you’re 
talking about, practically, however, an order 
of possible falling down, falling on you, such 
things as a thousand to one—something of 
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this kind. But you have an exposure every 
time you get in an airplane—you don’t put 
your luggage up above, or it may hit someone 
if the plane moves erratically I think I have 
a little bit of concern, however, with the 
vacating of buildings in the blast area. I’ve 
listened patiently to [stories of] the youngster 
at Tonopah, he was seven years old, who died 
of leukemia about the time these blasts were 
going on. Did he or didn’t he? Was he or wasn’t 
he exposed? The scientist said no, but it did 
happen about this time. 

I know of a miner at one of the mines in 
the fallout path talked to the monitor who 
was placed at this mine. He did develop a skin 
cancer. Okay, he did have a skin cancer, and he 
was exposed to radiation; therefore, was it the 
radiation fault, or was this just happenstance? 
But they make good cases for thought and 
ammunition for opponents of experiments 
at Mercury. 

Along with this, I do think there’s a strong 
need that you remain current, that this has to 
be done somewhere. I don’t say because it’s in 
Nevada, that it shouldn’t be somewhere else, but 
anywhere these experiments have taken place, 
there have been furors. I think the reason they 
located here, was a sparseness of population? 
I’ve learned of their chagrin on finding, “Instead 
of finding no one in these areas, we found 
someone under every bush or up every canyon.” 
At least these experiments have advanced 
the science, the knowledge of the world, and 
has been the start of a terrific industry, and 
economy in the state, and I know of no single 
case, I know of no single case (although I think 
maybe I’ve discussed a little of this somewhere), 
where anyone has been proven to be harmed by 
these experiments. When you take the number 
of possible exposures, the amount of work done, 
I don’t suppose that highway construction, 
copper mining or anything else has had a lower 
accident rate. 




Stories of Some 
Nevada Characters 


I have known a number of interesting 
Nevada characters. I would like to tell a little 
about some of them. 

Senator Oddie was United States Senator 
when I was in college, he was a friend of 
Professor Jay Carpenter’s, and Prof would 
arrange for him to attend a banquet or give 
a talk. In fact, I remember one of the first 
banquets I attended, I sat next to him and ate 
his salad. To this day I don’t know whether 
the salad to the left or the right is mine, and 
I never sit down to one of these dress-up 
affairs I don’t remember the day that I was at 
this banquet with Senator Oddie and ate his 
salad. I’m not sure that I did, but anyway I got 
blamed for it. Someone else along the line got 
the wrong salad and started us all off wrong. 

One of Senator Oddie’s very famous talks 
was of discovering some of the mines. Now, 
as I remember Senator Oddie’s story, he was 
an Austin attorney. Austin at this time was the 
capital of this large portion of central Nevada. 
Prospectors would come in. They would bring 
their samples in, and they would want them 
analyzed. They wouldn’t have any money, so if 


you brought your sample in, you gave a share 
to the assayer for the test, or if you gave it to a 
lawyer, the lawyer gave a share to the assayer. 
So, the lawyer and the assayer had a quarter 
share, with the prospector a half. 

In the case of, I believe it was the Jim 
Butler mine, Jim Butler and his famous mules 
had brought in this sample from Tonopah. 
They brought it to Senator Oddie, who took 
it to the assayer, with the usual understanding 
on sharing. The assayer ran this on an idle 
day when he didn’t have too many paying 
customers, then reported to Mr. Oddie. The 
claim was high in silver, but he didn’t know 
where it came from. But with the high assay 
results, Oddie sent an Indian, and went 
looking for Jim Butler, to tell him this sample 
he had submitted had value. He would go 
from this, and the story of Jim Butler and 
his mule’s getting away and picking up this 
sample on one of the loads and carrying it 
back to the various claims and the early start 
of Tonopah. 

I believe he said that the first shafts sunk 
at Tonopah, one was by a lawyer, one was by 
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a doctor, and I don’t know the third one—it 
might have been a miner. But they would 
go down into the mine on the bucket to the 
bottom, fill the bucket and hoist it to the top. 
And that the ore was from the grassroots on 
down. He, as lawyer—I don’t believe he was a 
miner at this time—would tell of putting the 
ore in sacks, putting the person’s name on it, 
sending it away and getting the settlements, 
and never having an argument of any kind, 
never a question. It was simply done this way: 
you sacked it, you stacked it, you put your 
name on it, he handled the transaction and 
paid for it, and this was it. 

He would go from this to the saying that 
“All rivers in Nevada are dry, all miners are 
broke, and every mine is worth a million 
dollars but no mine in Nevada ever made 
money. And he would tell of trying to buy 
a prospect from a miner, and he’d start with 
$50,000—I’m picking this number out of a 
hat—the miner wasn’t interested; $50,000- 
$100,000 how much? But get him in the 
back room of one of the gambling places at 
Tonopah with a bottle of liquor, and a round, 
green felt-covered table, and start putting 
handfuls of silver dollars on the table, and, 
“Is this enough?””Is this enough?” And by 
the time it ran off the top of the table (and the 
chances are this was less than $10,000 at the 
most), the miner’s resistance broke down and 
he sold—he simply had no idea of money, but 
every mine was worth a million dollars, and 
every prospect was, too. 

When I mention rivers, of course, and 
the dry rivers, I think fondly of my first 
experience on the Amargosa. One of the more 
famous citizens this state had was Joseph 
D. O’Brien, the mining engineer at Beatty. 
My first visit to Mr. O’Brien’s establishment 
was with Gilbert Ross, and Gilbert was of 
Virginia City fame but now the assistant 
director of Public Works. Gilbert would tell 


of making a fortune every morning on the 
stock market at Virginia City before breakfast. 
But anyway, Gilbert introduced me to Mr. 
O’Brien. (Instead of turning right in Beatty, 
you used to go about half a block left to the 
O’Brien establishment.) He was an engineer, 
he had an assay office, he did surveying, but 
he had a beautiful garden. There were dates, 
there were grapes, there were figs, there was an 
arbor, and if he liked you, you went through 
into the back and sat under the arbor. I don’t 
know whether he had hard liquor or wine, 
but the drink we had was simply good, clear 
cold water, and he’d’ sometimes talk of his 
Visions for Boulder Dam. Incidentally, he was 
one of the pioneers, along with C. C. Boak, 
Henry Schmidt, and others from Tonopah, 
on promoting and seeing the possibilities 
of Boulder Dam. O’Brien was a graduate of 
one of the German universities, I believe it 
was Heidelberg. He was a brilliant man, he 
was sound, he was substantial, he was one of 
the engineers in this state that was known, 
certainly at Carson City, at Reno, at the 
University, and at Las Vegas, and who you 
went to to talk engineering, or philosophy, 
or just to get a sound grip on the future of 
the state. Incidentally, most of the museums 
of the state will have his old collections of 
minerals, of books, and of maps. The store 
front is probably still there. You’d come in 
and there’d be a counter and alongside of this 
would be the rocks, a transit, miner’s tools and 
miner’s lamps. But, in Death Valley and in the 
story of Tonopah and Nevada mines, history 
or politics, O’Brien was a part. 

I did know, of Course, C. C. Boak. He was 
killed a few years ago, hit by an automobile 
in California. Boak was a big man, he was 
red-faced, he wore glasses, and he was a deep 
thinker. He was in the legislature for very 
many years. He was involved in our state’s 
history and projects. He stuttered severely, but 
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Boak took much credit for Boulder Dam. But 
I would probably name a few more deserving 
credit, and probably hundreds of other people 
in Nevada and other places were involved 
in Boulder Dam and the furthering of this 
marvelous reclamation project. O’Brien was 
the outstanding one. He was the basis for it, 
I think. 

I didn’t realize then that Boak was as big 
as he was until probably later days, and I’d get 
to talk to him and Bill Kennett and others at 
Tonopah. Bill Kennett was a speaker of the 
house. I don’t know how he started; probably 
started as a bookkeeper at Tonopah and 
eventually bought the Mizpah Hotel about 
the time that World War II broke out. And he 
was still in the legislature at this time; he was 
crippled, and a reason for the Capitol elevator. 
Whether he was beaten ore chose not to run, 
I don’t know, but he eventually retired and 
lived in a house down here on Brown Street. 
Kennett was not as deep as Boak, but he was 
just a good man for Nevada. O’Brien was 
terrific. He’d be the kind of a man you’d come 
along way to see and talk to. 

The Reverts of Beatty were part of the 
old Western Land and Cattle Company. They 
used to be across from the Revert Union 
Oil station, a mercantile center into Death 
Valley and the area. I didn’t know that the 
Revert family were originally at Verdi, as 
merchants. When I tried to do something 
with the old water system at Beatty—and 
this is in the <50’s or even the early ’60s— 
Mrs. Revert still got the income from that 
Beatty water system. I remember this came 
to around $300, maybe it was $600 a month; 
this was her spending money.. And one of 
the difficulties I had was going to Beatty, and 
try to talk about the community buying the 
system, or in preferring charges against the 
Reverts for operating this inadequate system, 
because it leaked, it was high in fluoride, it 


would have a bacteria count. This charming, 
gray-haired lady (Mrs. Revert) sitting in front, 
tatting or crocheting, so genteel, a picture of 
refinement, and me talking about this water 
system and her income—this was difficult, 
The Reverts, I don’t know when they went 
to Beatty, but about this time, during one of 
the recesses of these various hearings, she 
told me about coming from Verdi during the 
lumbering times there, and getting involved 
in the merchandising of this big distributing 
place, and eventually into the Union Oil 
products into Death Valley by her sons. Oh 
yes, yes, she’s still alive. Beautiful white hair, 
and dressed beautifully, with a little shawl, and 
she’d sit right in front at the hearings. 
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Summary and Conclusions 


I’ve not been active all my life. In college, 
yes, I belonged to every organization for 
which I was eligible. I do belong to F and AM 
No. 13 in Reno, and at one time did belong to 
the Elks. I used to enjoy the Elks, and went 
rather regularly, but I believe at the Uncle 
Dan’s dinner and the old timer’s night, I got 
into a pattern of being with Bill Raggio, Sr., 
Dr. Craig of Tonopah, and a very charming 
group. We’d eventually look one another 
up, have a drink, and so forth. They started 
to die off, and you know, when the last one 
of them died, I quit! No reason. Wonderful 
organization, and I loved it, but I just got al 
little bothered when these old timers passed 
on. I have enjoyed working with committees, 
with councils, with elected bodies, but that’s 
about it. Now as to my family: we came to 
McGill when I was a baby. There were eight 
of us. Aside from my sister, Bernice Myles, 
all the rest of them have left the state. We all 
went to grammar school and high school’ in 
Ely; a couple of us went on to college. But we 
left there, probably when my dad retired after, 
or just before, world War II. 


My wife’s family is from Battle Mountain. 
This would be the old Chiara ranch, it is still in 
existence, and was operating shortly after the 
railroad came through Nevada.. Mrs. White 
is a native Nevadan; so was her father. Quite 
often at gatherings, someone will say she’s the 
first native Nevadan they ever met here. This 
goes beyond this, because her parents were 
born there, too. 

Incidentally, at one gathering at Harvey’s 
Wagon Wheel one night, we got to the 
other extreme, with Rene Lemaire and his 
wife, Wilson McGowan and his wife, Walt 
Whitacre, and I’ve forgotten the other one, but 
they all started to talk Indian, all were native 
Nevadans, and did very well with it. So there 
are many Nevada families around. 

My wife’s name is Louise; she’s from Battle 
Mountain, she’s a registered nurse. We have 
two children. Carole, who graduated from the 
University of San Francisco, and is a public 
health nurse in Reno. She is married to Ernest 
Scheiber, and they have two boys and a girl. 
My daughter Sandra will graduate from the 
University in June. 
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I’ve enjoyed my work. I think yesterday, 
in submitting my resignation from state 
service to Governor Laxalt, I mentioned that 
I had known eleven governors, and eight 
health officers. I’ve worked for the state for 
approximately thirty seven years. I think it’s 
reasonable to say that I’ve been one of the 
architects of public health in the state. I’ve 
enjoyed my work and enjoyed the service. 
It’s been rewarding, and until recent years, 
the frustrations didn’t bother me. I would 
suspect that in my new job at Incline, I’ll 
continue and, as general manager of this 
project, probably try to accomplish some of 
the objectives and needs at Tahoe, for another 
couple of years. 

I would suspect today or tomorrow, 
there will probably be an announcement on 
the purchase of Incline by Boise Cascade. 
Boise-Cascade is coming in, and this will 
bring money to pay for some of the needed 
improvements. 

As to Las Vegas Wash, this so-called 
Port Holiday, I’m amazed to see the people 
involved in this. The cost estimate of this 
project is three hundred and fifty million. It 
would bring in taxes to Clark County of an 
additional nine million dollars. A community 
of 33,000, of water oriented sports living and 
recreation. This project has General Electric, 
ninety million; Brunswick, thirty million; 
Boise Cascade, Utah Mining and Milling. 

We no longer are little; we can’t sit here by 
ourselves. You see, we’re attracting interests 
from all over the country. While I was 
standing on the parking lot yesterday, a man 
and his wife drove up—I think it was an old 
Studebaker—and he said, “Where can I find 
a one-bedroom apartment?” He says, “We’re 
from California,” he says, “I wrote to Governor 
Reagan, complaining of the high taxes and 
his flew tax program, and he answered that 
they’d done this, and this, and this, but,” he 


said, “they haven’t taken care of the welfare. 
He wasn’t sympathetic at all.” He said, “I’m 
scared to death, I’m getting out.” I wanted 
the worst way to tell him, “Neither have we.” 
And I also wanted to tell him, “Neither do you 
make one-bedroom apartments any more!” 
Because they don’t sell. 

We have to look forward; there’s not much 
point in trying to look back. Like old Satchell 
Paige, never look back over your shoulder, 
’cause trouble might be creeping up on you, 
and you don’t want that. Just don’t look back 
or you’re going to get caught. Forget it. Go 
on, look ahead. You must not be hopeless 
about it. I think, that any time I felt hopeless, 
something’s happened, to advance-, and 
improve. 

Incidentally, during my internship at 
Stockton, this was about the time of Paul De 
Kruif. Do you remember him? He was one of 
the early popular writers. He wrote Of Mice 
and Men and Why Keep them Alive? These 
were thought topics, a philosophy of people, 
a survival of the fittest. Paul De Kruif put it 
different, Why Keep Them Alive? How much 
worth is it? 

Now, I learned what it is worth in the 
Army. An American soldier always has hope. 
He’s taught that if he is out there, he’s shot 
down, someone is going to come and try to 
help him. I don’t give a damn if a hundred are 
killed, this is what he is told—he’ll be saved. 
And he believes it. Now we know once in a 
while that this doesn’t happen, but, by and 
large, if there’s any possibility in the world, 
they’re going to try to rescue him. And this 
is what you get involved in, in such things as 
cancer and the rest of the hopeless diseases. 
Euthanasia, we can’t accept this in our 
philosophy or we’d become pretty hopeless, 
wouldn’t we? 
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